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years of service to 
American education 


.. SeHLOF Scholastic 


Since the first issue in Gctober, 
1920, SCHOLASTIC has been pub- 
lished under one continuous man- 
agement and editorial direction. 


EDITORIAL CREDO, 1945 


Send for a free copy of “‘An Editorial Credo,” a state- 
ment of the editorial policy of SCHOLASTIC MAG- 
AZINES, prepared by Editor-in-chief Kenneth M. 
Gould with a foreword by Maurice R. Robinson, 
Founder and Publisher. Use the coupon below, if 
you wish. 
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220 E. 42d St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, one copy of Editorial Credo. 
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Machinists in the Making— 


WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG, 100-D 


Illustrates in full-color and de- 
scribes South Bend Engine 
Lathes and Toolroom Lathes 
with 9”, 10”, 13”, 14%”, and 16” 
swings. Also, Precision Turret 
Lathes with %” and 1” collet 
capacities. 
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given practical training with 
SOUTH BEND LATHES 


This well equipped shop is typical of 
hundreds of fine schools that are train- 
ing future machinists on modern ma- 
chine tools. To them goes the credit for 
training thousands of men now oper- 
ating machine tools in the war indus- 
tries and the armed services. That’s the 
American way—making technical prog- 
ress common knowledge. Compare it 
with the secretive and restrictive cus- 
toms practiced by craftsmen and gov- 
ernments in other countries and you 
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have the explanation of our success as 
the “Arsenal of Democracy.” 

The effectiveness of our industrial 
training programs depends upon keep- 
ing them abreast of industry’s progress. 
Make your modernization plans now so 
you will be ready to meet post-war teach- 
ing requirements. Include South Bend 
Lathes in these plans and you will find 
that their precision, versatility, and ease 
of operation will simplify the teaching 
of modern shop practice. 
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Three AVA Leaders Good Neighboring 


Three AVA leaders this year aided three neighbor 
nations improve their vocational education programs. 
Howard B. Gundersen, Utah state director of trade 
and industrial education, helped to establish a voca- 
tional school in Asuncion, Paraguay. George H. Parkes, 
director, Williamsport Technical Institute, Williams- 
port, Pa., surveyed Panama and Canal Zone schools 
and industries. Panama requested his advice prelim- 
inary to a $3,000,000 vocational school construction 
program. J. Graham Sullivan, director, vocational edu- 
cation, San Diego, Calif., is one of a party of U.S. ex- 
perts who will spend three years in Peru. He will help 
Peru plan nationwide expansion of vocational educa- 
tion. 


Awards for New Technical Textbooks 


To foster new textbooks incorporating latest indus- 
trial developments, the James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation offers awards totaling $20,000. Manuscripts 
must be on modern machines or structural design. For 
details write the Foundation at Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Audio-Visual Aids Meeting 


Commercial companies brought examples of their 
films and equipment. Experts told how to use films and 
filmstrips. Lt. James W. Brown, USN, talked and illus- 
trated “The Use of Visual Aids in the Navy.” All this 
and more took place at the Lake County, IIl., Audio- 
Visual conference held in the Waukegan Township 
High School on May 4. Purpose: To acquaint teachers, 
administrators, and board members with the newest 
audio-visual materials and the latest techniques for 
their effective utilization. Orlin D. Trapp, program 
planner, invited 900 fellow educators to hear seven 
featured speakers, examine equipment, and witness the 
demonstrations. 


Interested in Physical Therapy? 


“We hope to start a thousand students on their train- 
ing this year,’’ writes the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis. For a copy of a new folder, Physical 
Therapy—A Service and a Career, write the organiza- 
tion at 120 Broadway, New York City. Folder lists 
1,000 scholarships offered by colleges and universities 
in various parts of the country. 


Food or Else 


Military victory in Europe intensifies the battle on 
the farm front, say U. S., Canadian, and British con- 
ferees in a joint statement: 

“Everything possible must be done to increase the 
production of certain important foods in the United 
States, Canada, the United Kingdom, and other United 
Nations. All steps by which the people add to their food 
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supplies, such as Victory gardens and home-~-canning, 
must be continued, at or near their peak. Commercially 
canned foods certainly will not be available in in- 
creased supply. The problem of food is one of the most 
urgent now facing the United Nations. It is another 
common struggle which must be won. Either the 
United Nations must find the answers to the food 
problem or millions of persons throughout the world 
will meet disillusionment and disappointment follow- 
ing in the wake of victory.” 


Machine Tool Ceilings Set 


Government owned general purpose machine tools 
manufactured prior to Jan. 1, 1936, may be sold by 
RFC at prices not exceeding 45.2 per cent of cost. 


Few Vets Using Gi Education Benefits 


Only three of every five veterans whose applications 
have been approved are now taking advantage of their 
GI Bill of Rights educational benefits. 

That thousands of veterans are postponing educa- 
tion plans appears in a recent statement issued by 
Veterans Administration director, Frank T. Hines. 

Of 33,256 veterans with approved applications 
12,864 are enrolled. More than 10,000 are in colleges 
or universities; nearly 2,000 in trade and business 
colleges. On-the-job training registers 275. 

These official enrollment figures are below the 
actual number of veterans receiving training. Many 
veterans taking training are not using their GI benefits. 
They are taking instruction in free public schools 
saving their educational benefits for colleges or special 
schools. Or they are waiting for possible amendments 
to the law. 


New Service to Veterans 


Men and women leaving military service will be 
able to consult Veterans Administration representa- 
tives stationed at Army Separation Centers and Army 
and Navy hospitals. Gen. Hines says these represen- 
tatives will supplement the present services of Army, 
Navy and American Red Cross employees. They will 
facilitate submission of records to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Our Oversight 


Recognition for the splendid photographs illustrating 
“Soldiers into Farmers,” in the April AVJournal goes 
to J. K. Coggin, professor, agricultural education, 
University of North Carolina. 

Herbert Heilig, whom we unceremoniously moved 
to Colorado State College, is really at Colorado State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Ft. Collins. 


SUPPORT THE 7TH WAR LOAN DRIVE! 
BUY MORE BONDS THIS MONTH! 
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lig IVE us firepower,” demanded the General Staff. 

G “And ships to transport it,” said Supply. 

“Guns, planes, tanks, ships — yesterday!”—WPB 
speaking. 

“They want 150,000 parts. The Government says 
it’s an emergency,” says the plant manager to Joe, 
the foreman. 

“We got an emergency, too,” replies Joe, “the Gov- 
ernment. took my 10 best men into the Army this 
week. I guess I’ll have to call George at the voca- 
tional school.” 

“Sure,” says the vocational director, ‘““‘we can train 
50 women in three weeks.” 


The Overwhelming Power 


In a red brick vocational school in Reims the Prus- 
sian officers signed. Unconditional surrender! 

“It was your bombers,” said von Rundstedt. Church- 
ill gave credit to the “overwhelming power and re- 
sources of the United States.” 

The power that triumphed in a French vocational 
school on May 7, 1945, began in the vocational schools 
of the United States; schools that operated day and 
night, training millions to produce the overwhelming 
power of the Allies. 

For the soldiers and sailors there are medals. For 
war workers, E buttons. For more than 150,000 voca- 
tional teachers—war training teachers, food produc- 
tion teachers, administrators—no medals, no buttons, 
but the deep satisfaction of training those who forged 
the weapons of victory. 

When vocational teachers see pictures of Russian 
jeeps and American jeeps standing hub to hub in the 
heart of Germany, they can say with pride, “We 
trained the workers who made both.” 

As they watch newsreels of American, British, Rus- 
sian, and French soldiers lined up for “chow” they 
can say, “Enjoy it, boys. Our training helped United 
States increase its war farm production by one- 
fourth!” 

“Up to Pearl Harbor,” writes Laurence Parker, “we 
thought of vocational education as ‘bread and butter’ 
education. It is a lot more than that! 
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“Vocational education enabled the machine tool in- 
dustry in one brief year to turn out ten times the 
amount of lathes, grinders, automatic screw machines 
and other machine tools ever turned out before. 

“Vocational education trained housewives, filling 
station. operators, orchestra players, and beauty op- 
erators to shape and to assemble the thousands of 
parts which make up airplanes. 

“Vocational education trained the workers to make 
the bombsight, the bombs and the bomb racks, the 
ammunition and the machine guns, and the automatic 
pilot that brought flyers safely home. 

“Vocational education trained men and women to 
make millions of aluminum, magnesium, brass and 
steel alloy parts to sizes that varied less than a hair’s 
breadth. 

“Vocational education converted workers who made 
pleasure cars to workers who made tanks. 

“Vocational education trained the welders who built 
Liberty Ships, Victory Ships, and thousands of landing 
barges. 

“We have seen women who knew how to make a 
cake learn to make walkie talkies; girls prepared for 
teaching reprepared to make radar equipment. 


The Product of Four Years 


“Vocational education taught farmers how to repair 
precious farm equipment that couldn’t be replaced. 
It taught women how to take the place of men gone 
to war. 

“*Bread and butter’ education? It would be better 
to call it ‘civilization saving’ education.” 

There's still the Pacific. But the training job is over. 
On June 30, 1945, exactly four years after the first de- 
fense worker was registered, vocational war training 
stops. When the books are closed, the army vocational 
education trained will total approximately 11,500,000. 

So when they ask you what you did in World War II 
you can say proudly: “For every soldier and sailor 
trained for combat, vocational education trained a 
worker for war industry and war farming. And we 
kept our regular program going, too. I was a vocational 
teacher.” 








Portrait of a Teacher 


Y what magic did the housewife become a welder 

-of Victory ships eight days later? That miracle 
was wrought by vocational teachers and practical 
vocational teaching methods. 

Typical of thousands of war training teachers was 
Mr. Schaeffer, trainer of workers needed for a great 
West Coast shipyard. Here is Mr. Schaeffer at work 
as Augusta H. Clawson, author of Shipyard Diary of 
a Woman Welder, saw him: 

“The new instructor started today, a Mr. Schaeffer. 
He seems nice, but is very laconic. I imagine he 
is sizing up the situation before he relaxes and is him- 
self. He does no fooling, seldom smiles, and gives 
orders and instructions in as few words as possible. 
However, I feel sure we’ll learn from him. He is up 
and down the aisle constantly, watching our work, 
correcting wrong techniques before they become 
habits. ... 

“He called in Shorty and gave us both a demon- 


stration on how to carry the pool of molten metal along 
without ever leaving it. After he had demonstrated, 
he told me to go ahead and do the same. I sat down 
and went blithely ahead, and much to my surprise 
it worked like a charm... . 

“The more I see of Mr. Schaeffer the more I respect 
his method of teaching. He is absolutely impersonal 
but courteous; wastes no time, tells you what to do, 
and follows up when you do it. Even when I did a 
rotten job today he gave me the feeling I’d get it 
; ae 
‘Will someone lend me a housetop, please? I want 
to shriek my news to the countryside. I am a full- 
fledged employe of The Shipyard. I took my test this 
morning and passed it. 

“Mr. Schaeffer was very clever in the way he 
worked it. He had me do a verticle plate and a flat 
in my own booth. Both turned out well. Then he said: 
‘The glass in your helmet’s a bit dirty. Go up and 
change it, and take your hammer and brush.’ I knew 
then I was for it. And I was. I changed the glass, 
and he stood there saying: ‘Now, you go in and do 
what you just did.’ That man would give anyone con- 
fidence. 

“So, after eight days of training, I am a welder!”’ 


Philadelphia Board of Educa 
Class in acetylene cutting. For shipbuilding, vocationa! 
education trained 1,389,609 workers who built the world’s 
largest navy and 43,700,000 tons of cargo in record time. 


Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wrote a seaman from a U. S. destroyer: “Somewhere in this 
country walk our saviors . . . creators of a hull that defied de- 
struction.” Those saviors were workers trained to build well. 


N. ¥. State Education Department 
Each ship is a picture puzzle. Workers vocationally 
trained to tailor steel plates and frames helped to cut 
Victory ship construction time from 200 days to 50 days. 
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— 
N. Y. State Education Department 
Expanding their instructional programs more than 2,600 cities 


established vocational training for war production workers. 
Every state, D. C., Hawaii, Puerto Rico offered wartime courses. 
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Out of the kitchen, onto the Victory ship. Housewives by thou- 
sands took vocational training to learn new war skills. For 
jobs commonly held by men 1,474,479 women were trained. 


N. Y. State Education Department 








Food Production War Training 


‘¢BT took me all the first night to turn-out the first 

spoke,” said Mr. Wynne. “Next night I turned 
out ten.” A. L. Wynne, 54 year old Durham County, 
N. C., farmer, helps United States raise record war 
crops. He needed a farm wagon. He couldn’t buy one. 
So he built one in the farm shop of Lowe’s Grove High 
School. 

Next to Wynne at the bench stood Genie Shephard, 
53, proud of the trailer truck he built. 

At the forge worked Eddie O’Brien putting back into 
working order a mowing machine tossed on the junk 
heap three years ago. 

They were members of the farm machinery repair 
class instructed by J. M. Hagy, vocational agriculture 
teacher in greasy overalls. He taught boys all day; 
he teaches their fathers and uncles at night. A 16- 
hour work day! 

Down the road at Oak Grove High School is a 


Wer Food Production 


school community cannery. Here home economics 
teacher Clair Hill guided large classes in canning 
fruits, vegetables; and meat. 

Multiply Farmer Wynne, a war food production 
trainee, by 4,000,000. Multiply teacher Hagy or Hill, 
or a special layman teacher, by approximately 40,000 
(half were laymen signed on as special teachers). 
Think of the Lowe’s Grove farm machinery course as 
one of 23 different kinds of courses offered. And then, 
in your mind’s eye, think of the vast United States 
dotted with sample Lowe’s Grove set-ups; 15,000 
emergency training centers in 2,201 counties. Visualize 
some 200,000 courses offered in less than five years! 

The War Food Administrator gives broad credit to 
the Food Production War Training program for help- 
ing to boost U. S. food production 21 per cent above 
normal. When war took our plowshares FPWT taught 
farmers how to beat dull and chipped discards into 
new plowshares. When war took food from markets, 
war training taught farm families to can their own. 

Vocational agriculture and home economics teach- 
ers, working long hours, built this great home front 
victory in the local public schools. And they did it 
with Federal financial help that averaged only 25 
cents per student hour! 
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Training made city boys and girls more useful as emergency 
farm hands. Food Production War Training also introduced 
thousands of Mexicans and Jamaicans to U. S. agriculture. 


Photo by J. K. Coggin 
When one in four teachers was called to the colors vocational 
agriculture carried on by training local farmers and mechanics 
to become teachers of Food Production War Training courses. 


MY eo 

Photo by J. K. Coggir 
Meat is scarce but we can still buy eggs. For this boon we 
can thank Food Production War Training through which fam- 
ilies learned to increase poultry production to record heights. 
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HEN America was forced to become the “Arsenal 

of Democracy,” leaders in government and indus- 
try looked to the nation’s vocational schools to help 
train the army of skilled and semi-skilled workers 
needed to produce the vast quantities of arms, muni- 
tions, and foods necessary for a speedy victory. Con- 
gress made available larger and larger sums of money 
for training essential workers. The peak in this emer- 
gency Vocational Training Program was reached dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, when $109,- 
000,000 was made available for the program. The 
world knows now that American production has meant 
the difference between victory and defeat for the 
United Nations. We are justly proud of the magnifi- 
cent contribution the vocational schools of the nation 
have made to the “Battle of Production.” 


President, American Vocational Association 


Photo by J. K. Coggin 
Examining his first crop of soy beans. Instruction by voca- 
tional agriculture teachers helped farmers to shift production 
to crops more essential to meet wartime food requirements. 


Photo by J. K. Coggin 


With homemaking and agriculture teachers showing them how, 
farm families processed in a single year at 3,200 school com- 
munity canneries 50 million cans of fruit, meat, and vegetables. 
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Photo from Michigan State Board for Vocational Education 
Wartime farms are often one man mechanized farms. In school 
shops FPWT teachers taught farmers how to maintain irreplace- 
able tractors and trucks; how to repair their farm machinery. 


Photo by U. 8S. Signal Corps 
No allied soldier or sailor ever has gone hungry for lack of 
food. FPWT courses enrolling approximately 4,000,000 Ameri- 
can farmers helped to raise U. S. crop production 21 per cent. 
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Orchids to All! 


F you pull out a certain file drawer in the U. S. Office 

of Education you will find in it such famous letter- 
heads as Consolidated Vultee, Aluminum Company of 
America, Dow Chemical, Bethlehem Steel, General 
Electric. In this jam-packed file you will also find con- 
cerns less well known, Army and Navy stations, and 
labor unions. 

This is the “bouquet” file. Hundreds of letters praise 
vocational war training: 

“More than 10,000 employees have been oriented, 
inducted, and trained ... sincere thanks and appreciation 
to the instructors, the local administrators, and the U. S. 
Office of Education.”—Emery Olson, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 

“Calship has employed approximately 12;000 men who 
received pre-employment training in your schools... . 
May your schools continue to give us the same coopera- 
tion and fine training in the future.”—-Ted Warne, Calif. 
Shipbuilding Corp. 


“Sometimes I have said to myself, ‘They can’t do it.’ 
Yet in every instance Hadley administrative officers and 
instructors have come through... .”—S. T. Ramey, The 
Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“The mechanic training program at the Pennsylvania 
State School of Aeronautics has now graduated 6,000 of 
our employees. ... You can feel justly proud... .”— 
George G. Lundberg, Col. AAF, Commanding. 

“I have yet to find one who has finished your course 
who does not meet the standards set up by the labor 
uumns. .. .”—Edgar Clayton, vice pres., Utah State Fed- 
eratiton of Labor. 

“There was a 10 per cent improvement in welding 
within the first two months of training. . . .”"—J. O. Mur- 
ray, Oregon Shipbuilding Corp. 

“It.is my opinion that this training has a marked 
impetus on the production of the Flying Fortress.”— 
Budd I. Davis, Boeing Aircraft Co. 

“Almost 60 per cent, amounting to several thousand, 
of the people that we have employed, have been graduates 
of Texas War Industry Training Schools.”—J. M. Hassler, 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 

“7,836 of our employees have benefited directly from 
the training. . . ._—Robert G. Waldron, Hudson Motor 
Car Co. 

“Without question this training (foremanship) fills 
one of the present needs in industry.”—J. A. Moore, The 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 

“The ability and quality of these men (supervisory 
and foreman trainers) reflect credit for careful selection, 
training, and supervision.”—C. R. Kammerer, Curtis 
Wright Corp. 
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A mother of four children learns how to use calipers. Twenty per 
cent of all trainees were women. Adept at delicate processes, 
they also proved they could learn the heavy work of welding. 


a 
N. Y¥. State Education Department 
Trained women became skilled at riveting the millions of tiny 
rivets on which lives of our fighting airmen depended. Train- 
ing stations simulated problems to be found on the job. 


Wichita Public Scho 
“This is no job for a woman,” said plant foremen. But voca- 
tional educators proved them wrong. Women who didn’t know 
which end of a wrench was which soon learned factory skills. 
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Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Airplane manufacture calls for exactitude. Workers taking sup- How to make a parachute. On the skill that women trainees 
plementary war training advanced to more demanding work. were taught to develop in their fingers rests the safety of 
Many took courses leading to foreman and inspection jobs. our flyers and airborne infantry. 


U. 8. Office of Education 


Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


: Board of Edue tie ° St. p ¥ Minn. 
Vocational education trained one in six persons in the U. S. : oy “ 


. Many skills make an airplane. Plant managers reported their 
labor force. Operated by local boards, the program was admin- = changing needs; overnight vocational educators changed the 
istered through U. S. Office of Education and state departments. _— training programs to meet new war plant needs as they arose. 


Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y¥ 


U. 8. Office of Educatior 
Twenty years of vocational education progress paid dividends For Army depots vocational education trained thousands of 
for U. S. national defense. War training utilized buildings, 


workers who keep our fighting planes in tip top condition. 
equipment, and teachers to train the big war worker army. Many trainees have been sent to distant posts overseas. 
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Look at the Record 


S vocational education alert to help our people? 

Let’s look at the record: 

On May 10, 1940, Hitler shocked the world by 
slamming his Wehrmacht across the borders of Bel- 
gium and Holland. State vocational leaders at once 
aided U. S. Office of Education staff members to draft 
a plan for training defense workers. Congress ap- 
proved. The act became law on June 27. 

Schools that were closing for the summer reopened 
July 1. In that month 83,000 enrolled; by September, 
190,000. ¢ 

At first the schools gave refresher courses to men 
from the ranks of 10,000,000 unemployed; to NYA 
and to CCC youth. 

As industry speeded up factories hired men first 
and trained them afterward. “Refresher courses” gave 
way to pre-employment and supplementary training. 

The Selective Service law was passed in 1940. Im- 
mediately the Army and Navy wanted cooks, bakers; 


auto mechanics. Vocational schools trained them until 
the military could take over. 

On October 9, 1940, Congress broadened the pro- 
gram to include vocational agriculture. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. Mushrooming war indus- 
tries ran out of men so vocational education began 
training women for factory work. 

By 1943 foremen became a bottleneck so vocational 
education stepped up training for supervisors. 

Farmers called for thelp. Vocational agriculture 
teachers organized and supervised courses on how 
to repair overage machinery; how to make short cuts. 

By 1944 labor-hungry factories couldn’t even wait 
for the brief pre-employment training. Under voca- 
tional supervision trainees began to produce as they 
began to learn. 

Food became short. Farmers’ wives thronged new 
school community canneries to learn from home eco- 
nomics and vocational agriculture teachers how to 
grow and preserve precious farm products. 

Then in 1944 discharged soldiers appeared, some of 
them wounded. Again vocational education has been 
swift to change its program to serve them. 

Vocational education looks ahead. When the war 
training program ends June, 1945, vocational education 
will be ready for its next job. 
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N. Y¥. State Education Department 
With metal too precious to practice on, trainees, with manage- 
ment and labor approval, made during training hundreds of 
thousands of usable tools and parts for use in war industries. 


U. 8S. Office of Educ.tior 
New welding techniques receive top credit for speeding VE 
day. Vocational schools trained 100,000 welders for aircraft; 
650,000, shipbuilding; 500,000, armament, etc.; total 1,250,030. 


J. S. Office of Educatior 
From an experienced teacher a trainee learns the pattern 
making art. At training peak 18,000 teachers were employed. 
More than half were tried and true workers loaned by industry. 
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Wichita Public ° U. 8S. Office of Education War Training Film 


At war's outset vocational schools had 75,000 “training sta- Sergeants of the war worker army are foremen and supervisors. 
tion” machines; three years later, 149,000. Multiple shifts To help them get on top of their jobs vocational education 
enabled schools to train over 500,000 workers at any one time. conducted foremanship training. Enrollment: over 900,000. 


Trade School 


U. 8. Office of Education Frank Wiggins 
“Green hands were coming in so rapidly the schools stepped in Army and Navy are major employers of civilian war workers. 
with short, intensive, single skill courses—the thing a fore- Women auto mechanics, arsenal, and depot workers are among 
man ordinarily would do.” L. S. Hawkins, dir., War Training. 375,000 trained by vocational schools for the armed services. 





N. Y¥. State Education Department U. S. Army Signal Corps 


‘New employees who have been through your training course To put these tanks on the victory road cost millions. But 
earn better than their day rate on the second or third day,” our system of vocational schools kept the cost of training 
claims R. J. Ahern, The Billings and Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn. workers low: 20 to 25 cents per hour; about $35 per trainee. 
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U. 8S. Office of Education 
Management, labor, WMC, USES, and vocational educators 
were represented on more than 1200 advisory committees that 
decided how many should be trained for different war jobs. 


J. 8. Army Signal Corps 
Thousands of radio code operators were trained by vocational - 
schools at the request of the Army. Other courses taught “ 
for the military included aircraft and automotive mechanics. 


Burgard Vocational High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 
When war strained our transportation systems vocational 
schools trained workers to keep buses, street cars, and trains 
rolling. Vocationally trained women donned greasy overalls. 
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ACH state can say, “Our vocational schools laid the 
foundation for Victory—VE now; VJ to come.” 

Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia 
can chime in too. 

More than 2,600 cities and towns offered War Pro- 
duction Worker training. They leased garages and of- 
fice buildings. They built buildings almost over night 
They borrowed foremen and skilled workers from local 
industries to teach classes. They taught classes in fac- 
tories, garages and lofts. 

More than 7,700 rural centers offered food produc- 
tion war training instruction. They carried on despite 
the fact that 5,000 of the 9,000 vocational agriculture 
teachers were called into military or other fields of 
wartime service. Successful farmers and local garage 
men became assistant teachers. 

By June, 1945, exactly five years after the program 
began, cumulative enrollments will reach about 11,- 
500,000. 

One in every six persons in our labor force received 
vocational war training. 

Experts have no estimate of the ratio of farmers 
served. 

Gallup, in a recent poll, found that one in every five 
adults had taken some kind of course in the last few 
years. Vocational schools offered the bulk of this train- 
ing. 

Figures have been assembled for both the War 
Worker and Food Production programs to December 
31, 1944. Here is the breakdown. 


1944 Only July 1, 1940-Dec. 31, 1944 


1,245,174 Pre-emp. ......... 2,644,883 
Sup. ... 4,479,833 

TOME... kccs. 5), FAT 

1,260,292 3,565,759 


2,505,466 10,690,475 


In 1944 Food Production for the first time exceeded 
War Production Worker enrollment figures. This was 
to be expected. Most of the workers for war industries 
had been trained. Farmers, on the other hand, faced up 
to new help and equipment shortages, and new and 
higher food goals. 

With Victory in Europe achieved the Federal Gov- 
ernment declared war training to be one of the war 
programs that has done its job. Except for funds fo! 
clean-up work, the program ends on June 30, 1945 
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Other Wor Workers 


Trained for War Work by Vocational Education 


July 1, 1940—Dec. 31, 1944 


State or Vocational Training for 
Territory , War Production Workers 


Food Production* 
War Training 





Preemployment 


TOTAL....... 2,644,883 


Supplementary 


4,479,833 


Chicago Board of Education 
Navy officers inspect war training program for cooks and 
bakers. At the request of U. S. Maritime Commission, voca- 


3,565,759 tional schools trained thousands for galleys of Victory ships. 





Alabama i 38,481 
Arizona rr : 11,758 
Arkansas .. 16,490 
California . 293,078 
Colorado 26,213 
Connecticut 26,172 
Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Lovisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South: Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia 

Howaii 

Puerto Rico 13,422 


*From December T, 1940 
U. S. Office of Education, Research and Statistics Sect'on, VIWPW 
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80,893 
23,656 
7,584 
575,360 
35,279 
75,837 
31,052 
84,247 
68,214 
5,369 
253,998 
154,443 
23,193 
76,415 
43,141 
37,130 


146,432 
13,626 
166,189 
126,934 
16,794 


a 
fs Teuctat 
‘ ; 


Philadelphia Board of Education 
Ducts to ventilate our war and cargo ships must be made 
of sheet metal. Equipment in our vocational schools was used 
in the training of more than 140,000 workers for this craft. 


57,755 
187,530 
18,872 
39,098 
134,778 
28,289 
57.073 
315 
137,581 
3,822 
131,517 
384,451 
20,633 
10,998 
78,877 
31,256 
47 661 
46,460 
6,009 
2,468 
3,762 Trott Vocational High School, Niagara Falls, N. Y¥ 
24,481 She learned industrial chemistry. All VTWPW courses were 
1 tailored to local needs. Subjects ranged from lens grinding 
to slaughtering, from mine timbering to diamond cutting. 
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Maj. Gen. John E. Dahlquist, to 
whom Goering and Kesselring sur- 
rendered, is one of three Army of- 
ficers who worked with Assistant 
Commissioner of Vocational Educa- 
tion J. C. Wright, L. S. Hawkins, 
and Charles N. Fullerton on the 
“Vocational Training Record Card.” 
Another is Maj. Gen. Frank J. Mc- 
Sherry, now chief of staff for mili- 
tary government of Germany. Ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 record cards 
have been issued. 


Disposal agency for agricultural 
and forest lands declared surplus is 
the Farm Credit Administration. 


FFA and homemakers note: Only 
local fairs this year, ODT rules. 


The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee voted to: 

1. Close out war training pro- 
grams: war worker, food production 
training, and ESMWT. 

2. Provide a small liquidation 
fund. 

3. Eliminate funds for reorgani- 
zation and expansion program of 
U. S. Office of Education. Any re- 
organization should be based upon 
legislative statutes after open hear- 
ings. 

4. Close out Training Within In- 
dustry program. 


Schools in war boom areas can 
benefit from the 20 million dollar 
community facilities bill approved 
by President Truman. 


A comprehensive guide to recent 
guidance counseling research is the 
192 page April issue of Review of 
Educational Research. 


National PTA membership now 
exceeds 3,000,000. 


“Creation of 7,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000 new productive civilian jobs 
over and above the 46,000,000 jobs 
available in 1940,” is the CED 
(Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment) platform, says Chairman 
Paul G. Hoffman. 


Army Air Forces training aids 
demonstration teams (see May AV- 
Journal) will go round the circuit 
once again visiting all states. Prob- 
ably in the fall. Ask your state di- 
rector of vocational education for 
new itinerary dates. 


Vocational Education Looks Ahead 


0 statesmen tell us that “we have already turned the 


corner in the shaping of a better world to come.” The task 
ahead is a three-fold one: (1) A victorious conclusion of the 
war on all fronts; (2) securing a fair and lasting peace; (3) 
securing employment for every adult in our land so that 
everyone may become economically self-sufficient. 

The role vocational education has played in making it 
possible for us “to turn the corner in the shaping of a better 
world,” has already been told. Our War Production Training 
Program has made it possible for this nation to become the 
“Arsenal of Democracy.” Our War Food Production Program 
and the pre-induction training carried on in our vocational 
schools has aided greatly in the prosecution of a war from 
which we are all hoping for a rebirth of democracy. 

Vocational education has a still greater role to play in the 
tasks which lie ahead. Vocational Rehabilitation Programs 
will have to be developed for those who have been injured in 
the war. Trade training programs will fit into our peacetime 
economy. They will serve many of our service men and women 
who went directly from school to answer the call to arms and 
who have never been gainfully employed before. A Retraining 
Program for peacetime production, with emphasis on totally 
different trades and skills, will have to be developed to fit 
our war production workers and our returning servicemen to 
the demands of a world at peace in which we will endeavor 
to insure a job and a decent standard of living to every em- 
ployable person. 

Vocational education looks forward with enthusiasm to the 


opportunities for service to the nation which lie ahead. 


Editor’s note: Edward Berman is assistant superintendent of schools and directv: 
of vocational education, Vocational and Technical High School, Bayonne, New 
Jersey, and president of the National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational 
Education and Practical Arts. 
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S. 619-—Senate Hearings 


Bill to expand vocational education endorsed by witnesses speaking for many fields 


We are well aware that the following account is all too 
meager to give the membership of our association a conception 
of the fine Senate hearings on our vocational bill——L. H. Den- 
nis, Executive Secretary. 


KN ENATE BILL 619 (sponsored by Senator Walter 

F. George of Georgia, with Senators Hill of 
Alabama, Thomas of Utah, LaFollette of Wisconsin, 
Aiken of Vermont, and Ellender of Louisiana, as co- 
sponsors) received an intelligent and satisfactory hear- 
ing before the Senate Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on April 30, May 1, 
and 2. 

This bill provides Federal funds for expanding the 
‘ established services of vocational education. It would 
enable the public schools to provide the vocational 
training and retraining which demobilized war work- 
ers, veterans of World War II, and on-coming youth 
must have if the nation is to experience the economic 
stability and security which satisfactory occupational 
adjustment can assure. It would make possible the 
continuation of t very effective food production 
training program ¥acluding instruction in farm ma- 
chinery repair, Wich is essential to increased agricul- 
tural production. ' 

Two major considerations brought out by Senate 
questioning were the unprecedented extent of the need 
for this training as the nation begins to feel the full 
impact of the demobilizatiomsef millions of men and 
women, and the fact that the training programs made 
possible through this legislation w 
efféct upon the economic ‘ 
nation. “? 

Studied judgments of large and important groups, 
representative of agriculture, business, industry, home- 
Making, and education, were presente. 
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Even when suggestions were made for changes in 
S. 619, they were in all instances accompanied by 
statements of commendation and endorsement of vo- 
cational education and recognition of the need for 
additional funds for vocational education. 

The AVA membership will be definitely interested 
in certain portions of the testimony: 

American Vocational Association: A clear summari- 
zation of the provisions and purposes of the bill was 
presented, indicating the necessity of preparing now 
for returning veterans, for dislocated war workers, and 
for the long-range program for the economic adjust- 
ment of youth and adults through vocational training. 
The bill makes no provision for funds for Federal 
administration, but utilizes the present vocational 
education organization for training in the local public 
schools. The provision for area vocational schools was 
included to meet the serious problem in those agri- 





Senate Sub-Committee of the Committee 
on Education and Labor: George D. Aiken, 
(R), Vt.; Dennis Chavez, (D), N. M.; Lister 
Hill, (D), Ala.; Olin D. Johnston, (D), S. C. 
(Conducted the hearings for Senator Thomas, 
Utah, who was in Europe on an official tour 
of German prison camps); Robert A. Taft, 
(R), Ohio; Elbert D. Thomas, (D), Utah, 
chairman. 

uers who attended and participated in 
the rings: Joseph H. Ball, (R), Minn.; 
Forrest C. Donnell, (R), Mo.; Allen J. Ellen- 
der, (D), La.; J. William Fulbright, (D), 
Ark.; Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., (P), Wis.; 
Wayne Morse, (R), Ore. 

















cultural districts where migration to urban commu- 
nities has a tremendous economic significance, be- 
cause of its effect upon the total national standard of 
living. Administrative features assuring state and 
local control, matching provisions after two years, 
advisory committees to keep training in line with 
employment needs and trends, protection of trainees 
who enter in-plant training programs, and the stimu- 
lation of industrial arts education, similarly were ex- 
plained. 

National Joint Committee on Distributive Education 
for Pharmacy: This group pointed to a colossal task 
which lies ahead in retraining returning pharmacists 
and training and retraining thousands of new per- 
sonnel both registered and unregistered, for the job 
openings which will be available after the war. Many 
of the nation’s drug stores are one-pharmacist estab- 
lishments which makes it impossible for these people 
to leave their home communities for such refresher 
training. They depend upon the distributive education 
services of their state for this service. 

National Restaurant Asseciation: Communications 
were presented from service people and others re- 
questing information concerning the restaurant busi- 
ness and training for entrance into this line of work— 
the retailing field Dun & Bradstreet considers most 
risky. Only planned, sound, ethical training programs 
can give both veterans and civilians assurance that 
they are being equipped to enter restaurant work and 
protect them against “fly-by-night” offers of training. 

Land-Grant Colleges: “. .. wish now to register their 
enthusiastic support of additional funds in this field. 
We believe the vocational schools under the Smith- 
Hughes Act have done and are doing a very fine and 
constructive work.” The suggestion was made that 


the entire program in vocational agricultural educa- 
tion should in each case be subject to the approval of 
the State Colleges and that agreements should be 
reached on the state level before the proposed exten- 
sion of the program is effectuated. Out-of-schoo] 
youth were felt to be the potential clientele of the Ex- 
tension Services. An amendment was proposed in the 
definition of “less than college grade,” and a furthe 
amendment to provide that “no part of the appropria- 
tion authorized to be made under this Act or preceding 
legislation shall be used to duplicate the work of 
the cooperative extension services of the Land-Grant 
Colleges or the Department of Agriculture.”’ 

Land-Grant College Committee on Extension Organi- 
zation and Policy: “ ... are not appearing in opposition 
to increased appropriations for vocational education.” 
Their two recommended revisions of the wording of 
S. 619 would provide that training for out-of-school 
youth and adults and persons returning to farms from 
the armed services and war industries should be pro- 
vided through “a systematic course of instruction.” 

American Association of Junior Colleges: “. . . recog- 
nize the need for vocational education and are con- 
vinced that consideration should be given to a plan 
for Federal subsidy,’ but found the measure unsatis- 
factory because it does not include the junior college 
movement. Deletion of the term, “education of less 
than college grade,” was recommended. 

Home Economics Section of the American Vocational 
Association: The impact of war upon-homes and family 
living is of concern to both men and women and the 
training women need in meeting their share of these 
postwar problems would be provided through S. 619. 
Statistics and results of surveys showing the present 

(Continued on page 27) 





Witnesses at Hearing on S. 619: 


M. D. Mobley, president, American Vocational Associa- 
tion, Inc., and State Director of Vocational Education for 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. . 

Sylvester H. Dretzka, National Joint Committee on Dis- 
tributive Education for Pharmacy, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alberta M. Macfarlane, educational director, National 
Restaurant Association, Chicago, IIl. 

W. A. Lloyd, Washington representative, Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Washington, D. C. 

I. O. Schaub, dean, College of Agriculture, and director, 
Agricultural Extension Service, North Carolina Agricul- 
tural College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Henry W. Littlefield, assistant to the president, Junior 
College of Connecticut, representing the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges; Bridgeport, Conn. 

Florence Felgatter, Home Economics Department, lowa 
State College; Home Economics Section, AVA, Ames, Iowa. 

John A. McCarthy, state director of vocational educa- 
tion for New Jersey, representing the National Association 
of State Directors of Vocational Education, Trenton, N. J. 

R. B. Corbett, secretary, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Mark Smith, superintendent, Macon and Bibb County 
Schools, Macon, Ga. 


Fred Brenckman, Washington representative, National 
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Grange, Washington, D. C. 

Douglas Whitlock, general counsel, Structural Clay 
Products Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Tom Vaughan, vice president, FFA, Yorkville, Tenn. 

George Fry, national student secretary, FFA, Laytons- 
ville, Md. 

Ralph H. Woods, state director of vocational education, 
Kentucky, Agricultural Section, AVA, Frankfort, Ky. 

M. R. Trabue, president, National Vocational Guidance 
Association, State College, Pa. 

John W. McPherrin, editor, The American Druggist, 


_ New York, N. Y. 


J. S. Noffsinger, National Council ‘of Business Schools 
and National Council of Technical Séhools, Washington, 
D.C. 

Paul H. Nystrom, president, National Council of Retail 
Trade Associations, New York, N. Y. 

L. E. Wass, director, Industrial and Adult Education, 
Independent School District, Davenport, Iowa. 

J. O. Keller, National University Extension Association, 
State College, Pa. 

Mrs. Dora S, Lewis, chairman, Home Economics De- 
partment, New York University, representing the American 
Home Economics Association, New York, N. Y. 

Tyre Taylor, Washington representative, National Retail 
Grocers Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Twelve Month Teaching 


YEAR-ROUND HOMEMAKING INSTRUCTION HAS MANY ADVANTAGES 


ITHIN the last three years in Georgia there 

has been a decided increase in demand for the 
services of homemaking teachers beyond the regular 
school term. At present more than half the teachers 
are employed on a 12 months’ basis. This demand has 
been intensified by war conditions. Additional teachers 
have been needed to assist with greatly expanded food 
preservation programs. Homemakers also have felt 
a greater need for guidance in solving new and diffi- 
cult home problems brought about by the war. 

The part of the homemaking education program 
carried on during the summer months is different in 
several ways from the work of the regular school 
term. An effort is made by the teachers, however, to 
plan and carry on year-round comprehensive programs 
in homemaking education rather than one program 
during the regular term and another during the 
summer. Activities carried on during the summer are 
a continuation of some phase of work of the previous 
year or a beginning of some phase of work for the 
following year. For example, adult classes are held 
during the early spring on planning and producing 
an adequate food supply for the family; food preserva- 
tion classes are held during the summer; and classes 
on using home canned foods in the family diet are 
held during the fall. 


Permits Year-Round Planning 


Major objectives and corresponding experiences for 
summer work are planned when the long time objec- 


Homemaking and agriculture teachers conduct a joint class for 
adults at John McEachern High School, Powder Springs, Ga. 
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State Supervisor of Ho 
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in Georgia 


tives for the whole program are set up, usually in the 
early part of the school year. In this way the teacher 
may consciously plan for summer activities through- 
out the year, thereby making more effective use of 
her time. She may allocate to the summer those phases 
of work which need to be done in the summer, such 
as preservation of foods. She may plan with pupils 
for those home projects which require more frequent 
supervision than she can give during the regular 
school year, such as home improvement and recrea- 
tional projects. She may plan to assist with those 
community problems with which help is especially 
needed but to which she can give little or no time 
during the regular school term. For example, re- 
vising the school lunch program or taking the lead in 
setting up a community nursery school. 

Employment of homemaking teachers beyond the 
regular school term is a relatively new practice. 
Teachers find it necessary to continue in their efforts 
to acquaint their communities with the opportunities 
to be provided by an extended program. This has 
been done through announcements and articles in lo- 
cal newspapers; talks to civic clubs; announcements 
and leaflets to school pupils; posters, announcements, 
and exhibits in canning plants, school buildings, and 
store windows; home visits to day-school girls and 
adults; and planning summer projects with in-school 
pupils and adults before school closes. 

Here are typical year-round activities: 

With homemaking girls: Supervising home projects 
planned during school year; training girls to serve 


At Canton (Ga.) High School two homemaking and one 
agriculture teacher find plenty to do summer and winter. 
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as child care aides; setting up play rooms and play 
grounds for children who come with families to com- 
munity food processing centers; organizing and en- 
couraging girls to work one-half day or more each 
week in canning for homemaking department or the 
school lunch; to serve as aides in food processing 
centers, performing such duties as labeling cans, 
checking small equipment, keeping storeroom; to as- 
sist with food demonstration; to work in Red Cross 
sewing rooms; to serve as aides in health clinics; to 
assist with community library services; visiting pro- 
spective homemaking pupils; organizing a home eco- 
nomics club; making skirts for Russian War Relief. 
With adults: Opening homemaking department on 
certain days for adults’ use; holding homemaking 
clinics on certain days; (experts from other fields, 
agriculture especially, are invited to give demonstra- 
tions. Such clinics take up repair of electrical appli- 
ances; repair and renovation of household equipment 
and furnishings; upholstering, refinishing furniture, 
making slip covers; sewing machine repair; clothing 
renovation; making simple furniture for the home in 
the school shop); organizing adult classes (these have 
sometimes grown out of the above clinics); giving 
demonstrations in homemaking departments such as 
canning at home, jelly making, meals in war time. 
With the community: Suggesting speakers to civic 
clubs or arranging meetings of parents to which out- 
standing speakers are invited to discuss current home- 
making problems such as adjustments of families to 
returning servicemen; encouraging organization of 
community recreation programs for children; secur- 
ing assistance from superintendents, leading citizens, 
and civic organizations in organizing community rec- 
reation programs for older youth and adults; giving 


assistance to school lunch program; supervising food 
processing in the community plant. 

Plainly there is plenty of work to be done by the 
homemaking teacher every month of the year. And 
there are real values in program continuity. But you 
are probably wondering how our 12-month teachers 
ever get a vacation. And you may ask: “Is there any 
provision for professional improvement?” 

Twelve-month teachers usually receive two weeks 
vacation on salary. Georgia teachers usually take 
their vacations just before or just after the heaviest 
canning seasons. At present there is no provision for 
attending summer school unless a teacher secures a 
substitute or contracts for a shorter program. We 
realize that this is a weakness which can be corrected 
after the emergency. 


Opportunity for Improvement 


We do provide opportunity for professional im- 
provement through short, in-service workshops. Dis- 
trict assistant supervisors conduct these week-long 
workshops around real problems. Teachers pay their 
own expenses, but their salaries are continued by the 
local boards of education. We also hold county clinics 
on new problems, such as food freezing, for which 
the teacher has had no previous training. 

Year-round educational service by homemaking 
teachers is not new. The practice has expanded under 
war pressures for food conservation, child care, and 
home maintenance. What effect withdrawal of these 
pressures will have we do not know. Community 
life goes on 365 days of the year. Whether home- 
making education service should also be year-round 
in peacetime is a question we must soon face. 





POSTWAR HOME ECONOMICS PLANNING 


OSTWAR home economics will go places in 

Pennsylvania if present extensive recommenda- 
tions can be acted upon. Keystone state home econo- 
mist members of the education planning commission 
hope to keep teachers busy during 12 months of the 
year to extend the use of school facilities on a round 
the clock basis and enlarge the present scope of the 
work into new fields. 

Encouraged by the Pennsylvania Planning Com- 
mission created in 1943, the State Council of Educa- 
tion established the Postwar Education Commission 
on January 7, 1944. The Vocational Educational Com- 
mittee is one of five study groups now reviewing the 
school setup with present and future changes in mind. 

According to the contemplated plan, family life 
education would be strengthened in all grades and 
to adults through homemaking centers. In addition, 
there would be established a program for ex-service 
women who must be reconverted for civilian life. In- 
creased numbers of instructors will be needed not only 
for day teaching but assisting adults in homemaking 
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centers. Studies will be made of cultural patterns in 
communities and ways provided for using this infor- 
mation. 

Present school equipment would be used all hours 
of the day to care for young people and adults. The 
committee would also modernize facilities to more 
closely resemble those found in good modern living 
homes. For training women in occupations other than 
homemaking the plans envision use of new centers 
such as demonstration kitchens, experimental labora- 
tories, cafeterias, or even hotels. 

This accelerated program will necessitate the crea- 
tion of 13th and 14th grades in the public school, vo- 
cational and vocational-technical programs of less 
than college grade. 

In order to coordinate these stepped-up activities the 
committee would expand and improve supervision to 
include more instruction accompanied by home visita- 
tion for out-of-school youth and adults. Closer co- 
operation with other teachers and community organi- 
zations is urged. 
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FERN NAMED TO 
WAR DEPARTMENT 
POST 


ICHIGAN vacational educators were summoned 
\ to adhere vigorously and continuously to the 
high principles and standards of their profession— 
never to lose sight of their signal responsibility to 
those youths and adults whose vocational competency 
is their inviolable trust—in a challenging message 
from their retiring state director of vocational educa- 
tion, George H. Fern, at a testimonial meeting, April 
30, at Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Mr. Fern became director of the State Board of 
Control for Vocational Education in 1936, going to 
Michigan from Texas, where he had been state direc- 
tor of vocational education. The AVA vice president 
leaves Michigan to assume new responsibilities as 
Chief of the Training Branch, Civilian Personnel Di- 
vision, Office of the Secretary of War, Washington, 
D. C. During his nine years as head of the Michigan 
vocational program the state received recognition for 
the scope and high quality of its vocational work. 
One of the outstanding War Production Worker Train- 
ing programs was operated there, preparing approxi- 
mately 500,000 men and women for vital war work. 
Mr. Fern introduced divisions of business education 
and occupational information and guidance. He in- 
augurated an audio-visual aids service and a voca- 
tional instructional aids service. He advanced programs 
of agricultural education and homemaking education 
as well as his own field of trade and industrial educa- 
tion. He originated and established a Michigan Coun- 
cil for Vocational Education Administration compris- 
ing superintendents of schools with vocational educa- 
tion programs. At the final gathering in his honor 
Superintendent of Schools Harley H. Holmes, Marshall, 
was master of ceremonies. 


Tributes to His Leadership 


Paying tribute to his aggressive leadership were 
representatives of all the vocational groups and many 
leaders in education, business, and industry: Tom 
Poole, president, Michigan Association of Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture; Adrian Trimpe, vice presi- 
dent, Vocational Business Education Society of Michi- 
gan; Margaret B. Harris, president, Michigan Home 
Economics Association; G. A. Kamiske, president, 
Michigan Vocational Rehabilitation Association; Archie 
Nevins, president, Michigan Industrial Education So- 
ciety; John M. Amiss, Chrysler Corporation, repre- 
sentative at large, Michigan Vocational Association; 
Earl Babcock, chairman, Michigan Council for Voca- 
tional Education Administration; Ruth Freegard, chief, 
homemaking division, representing the State Board 
of Control for Vocational Education staff; Major 
Garnet Burlingame, Michigan Veterans’ Administra- 
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Mich. educators give George H. Fern AVA life membership. 


tion; Arthur H. Rice, Michigan Education Association; 
Tom Diamond, teacher training staff, University of 
Michigan; Deyo Fox, director of vocational educa- 
tion, Jackson public schools; W. J. Toms, educational 
director, Pioneer Trade School, Jackson. 

Special guests were introduced by Lynn Heatley, 
past president, Michigan Vocational Association. They 
represented the U. S. Office of Education, Federal 
Apprenticeship Training Service, Michigan State Col- 
lege, University of Michigan, Detroit Public Schools, 
Michigan Retail Institute, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, and business and industrial concerns of Michigan 
and Ohio. 


Life Membership Presented 


Glen Rice, president, Michigan Vocational Associa- 
tion, presented Mr. Fern with an AVA life member- 
ship. In doing so he read a letter from L. H. Dennis, 
AVA executive secretary: 

“The members of our AVA Executive Committee 
congratulate you on your splendid record as a leader 
in vocational education in this country. You have 
helped to bring about substantial permanent develop- 
ments in the field of vocational education in two large, 
important states in this country. Knowing Michigan 
as I do, I am quite well aware that you have definitely 
increased the effectiveness of the program of voca- 
tional education in Michigan. You have laid a sound 
foundation program of vocational education on which 
the extensive developments in vocational education 
can be safely built. The program which you have de- 
veloped in Michigan has achieved national recogni- 
tion because of its specific and genuine occupational 
adjustment nature. 

“You realize, of course, that you have been an im- 
portant factor in the development of policies and pro- 
grams in the field of vocational education on a na- 
tional scale. Your selection as national vice president 
of the American Vocational Association was in rec- 
ognition of your leadership and contributions in the 
field of vocational education.” 
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Mhass Production for Red Cress 


By V. L. PICKENS 


DIRECTOR, PRACTICAL ARTS, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ECENTLY the industrial arts classes of Kansas City, 

Missouri, received an emergency Red Cross order 
for 40 game kits. While this assignment contained no 
difficult operations it did require the cutting,. drilling, 
lining, and finishing of hundreds of pieces. To fill this 
order required 40 boxes with sliding lids, 360 games, 
mimeographing rules for the nine different games in 
each box, pasting proper rules on the bottom of each 
game, cutting 12,000 pegs and lacquering each item. 
This order was put up to the boys working on Red 
Cross assignments. After estimating time and materials 
the volunteer crew set the deadline at one week; they 
finished in three days. 

This is just one example of teamwork between in- 
dustrial arts classes and the Junior Red Cross that is 
producing thousands of articles for the amusement 
and comfort of our armed forces. 

The Red Cross furnishes the plans, specifications, 
and materials; the Junior members furnish the time, 


WORK YIELDS UNIQUE EDUCATIONAL 
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ingenuity, and skill to make bedside tables, bookcases, 
canes,.checker boards, lap boards, lamps, ping pong 
tables, code practice sets, and scores of other items. 
Interest and satisfaction generated by this service have 
been used by skillful teachers to promote acquirement 
of needed skills and the realization of many industrial 
arts objectives. 

The 55,000 Junior Red Cross members enrolled in 
Kansas City public schools have, in the last three 
years, constructed and delivered 209,364 separate 
items. These range from paper nut-cups and favors 
to book wagons and ping pong tables. Junior members 
enrolled in industrial arts classes completed 15,946 
more difficult games and pieces of furniture. 


Factors to Be Weighed 


Since Pearl Harbor 18,000,000 Junior Red Cros: 
members in this country manufactured 25,000,000 
articles for the Red Cross. Glowing reports come of 

VALUES FOR INDUSTRIAL ART 
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the great value of this type of war service. Still more 
glowing claims have been made of the value to boys 
and girls participating. 

Whether the bulk of these claims are justified de- 
pends on several factors: Have the pupils been made 
fully aware of the service they are rendering? Have 
the assignments been made to the proper grade or 
experience levels? Has the shop the proper equipment 
to produce the items requested? Is the instructor in 
full sympathy with the program? Have the requests 
for articles been made early enough so the assignments 
to schools and classes could be made most effectively? 
Is each job planned so the greatest number of pupils 
participate consistent with efficient and safe work 
practices? Are the jobs planned cooperatively by 
teacher and pupil? . 

A skillful teacher can make Junior Red Cross as- 
signments a challenge to his pupils and a rich source 
of real teaching material. He can explain to his pupils 
the nature of the request for articles. He can cite 
how successful completion of the school’s quota ties 
in with the war effort. 

Fortunately articles requested by the Red Cross 
have a very wide range of difficulty. This range makes 
it possible for every industrial arts pupil, grade seven 
through twelve, to participate. 

Beyond the important service angle is the educa- 
tional value of this type of work. The teacher, after 
his initial talk, can enlist the aid of the pupils and, 
through cooperative planning, analyze the job, de- 
velop jigs, invent short cuts, and route the work 
through the shop. Here is an opportunity to do mass 
production. When the number of pieces in any assign- 


ment justifies the use of mass production methods they. 


should be used. Advantages of cooperative effort 
through mass production over the individual project 
method can be shown very concretely. They will never 
be forgotten. 

Industrial arts teachers in Kansas City have also 
studied proper timing. The first of either semester 
seems to be the best time to start filling difficult as- 
signments. At the beginning of the first semester the 
assignment can be started before pupils have planned 
individual projects. At the beginning of the second 
semester many have finished their first semester 


Waste baskets for the Red Cross introduce industrial arts 
pupils to sheet metal work skills and mass production. 
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A large Red Cross order for ashtrays calls for work on lathes. 


projects or their Christmas presents and are ready 
for anything new. Emergency orders are handled any 
time. Since they are comparatively few they are used 
as a challenge with a time limit setup. 


Methods That Work 

When the quota is established for the year the in- 
structor displays a sample to the pupils, gives the 
school quota, plans with the whole class the most 
efficient way to do the job, and decides on the number 
of workers needed. Volunteers are called for. Finally, 
and this is important, a deadline is set. Out of inter- 
esting assignments, documented needs, school quotas, 
time limits, pupil enthusiasm and interest, real teach- 
ing situations are developed. 

The work should be done with all possible speed 
while maintaining high standards of safety and work- 
manship. This contributes a sense of progress. Teach- 
ers feel that if a job can be done in one day, one week, 
or one month, there is seldom any virtue in using two. 

One of the best planned production jobs was done 
on an order for 100 folding chairs. Pupils were quite 
impressed when they listed 485 operations. They 
helped make the bill of material, figure costs, make 
the job plan, build jigs, and route the work through 
the shop. They all felt rather important when a local 
cabinet maker said he wouldn’t do the work for less 
than $5.00 per chair. 

One order for 5,000 metal ash trays was farmed 
out to several high schools. In some shops dies were 
made and the trays stamped out; in others chucks were 
made and the trays were spun. One sophomore 
turned out 62 trays in one 50 minute class period. 
Each tray was perfectly formed. Other boys on this 
assignment are still shooting at his mark. 

Each assignment offers new and interesting possi- 
bilities for pupil development. Every industrial arts 
instructor who recognizes these possibilities will send 
out pupils who have been benefited both technically 
and socially for having participated in this nationwide 
undertaking. 





The 1947 Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators will be devoted to the Postwar 
Curriculum. Claude V. Courter, superintendent of 
schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, is chairman of the yearbook 
committee. 
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At Two Regional Meetings Leaders S. 
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“Twenty-seven thousand second- organization and administration of this hel 

By Marry A. Jager ary schools in this country each a guidance program. Other recom- Trad 

Gtk, Cite) -Rienstes at need at least one person trained as mendations included: (1) Supple- AVA, ¢ 

Guidance Service, U. $. Office of Education a counselor. Only a few thousand mentary undergraduate courses of Sta 

now have them. These counselors, where possible; (2) practice work: Educat 

if they could be put to work to- (3) establishment of a guidance 7,000 p 
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S. 619 Senate Hearings 
(Continued from page 20) 


demand for adult education in 
homemaking which cannot be met 
with existing funds, and the present 
inadequacy of the vocational home- 
making program to provide for 
communities which are asking for 
this help, were set forth. 

Trade and Industrial Section, 
AVA, and the National Association 
of State Directors of Vocational 
Education: There are approximately 
7,000 persons engaged in trade and 
industrial education—a field where 
programs must be modified and 
changed constantly to meet chang- 
ing industrial methods, materials, 
and developments. Something of 
the scope of the program of voca- 
tional education, the need for keep- 
ing all divisions functioning for the 
occupational competency of the 
youth and adults who are served, 
the highly technical nature of much 
of this training, are factors which 
make it important that a full-time, 
qualified director who is experi- 
enced in the field of vocational 
education, should be an employee 
of the State Board of Vocational 
Education and in direct charge of 
the program. 

American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion: “. . . reiterates its support of 
vocational education.” An amend- 
ment was proposed which would 
provide that vocational training for 
out-of-school youth and adults and 
those returning from the armed 
services and war industries should 
“be confined to systematic courses 
covering not less than 20 hours of 
instruction.” This group also recom- 
mended that vocational agricultural 
training should be closely coordi- 
nated with the work of the Land- 
Grant Colleges and doubted that the 
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A BILL 


To provide vocational education and retraining, 
including part-time training and work- 
experience programs for the occupational 
adjustment and readjustment of youth and 
adults, including persons demobilized from 
essential war work or from the armed serv- 
ices, in order that individuals and the Na- 
tion may attain economic stability and se- 
curity. 





By Mr. Groroz, Mr. Tuomas of Utah, Mr. 


Hux, Mr. La Fouerre, Mr. Armen, and 
Mr. ELLenper 





Fesrvuary 26, 1945 
Read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor 
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amounts requested in S. 619 were 
needed. 

Area Vocational Schools: Area 
schools give vocational training in 
rural areas where more than agri- 
cultural education is needed, pre- 
venting inefficiency and waste of 
funds which result when many 
small schools attempt to give a com- 
plete vocational program for a 
limited number of trainees. Area 
schools equip rural youth who 
leave their home communities to 
compete on the labor market on a 
more nearly equal footing, when 
they migrate to urban districts, 
thus contributing to a higher stand- 
ard of living. Training also is pro- 
vided for the kinds and numbers 
of jobs which exist in the area 
served. 

The National Grange: Support of 
the bill was based on 30 years of 
experience with vocational educa- 
tion, running the gamut of depres- 
sion years when boys were kept off 
relief through their vocational agri- 
culture programs, to the war emer- 
gency when farm implements and 
machinery were kept in working 
condition through the farm ma- 
chinery repair and maintenance 
program. An extension of voca- 
tional education to meet the post- 
war problems was advocated. 

Structural Clay Products Institute: 
A $16,000,000,000 a year construc- 
tion program geared to give employ- 
ment to 8,500,000 men, is the as- 
signment facing the construction in- 
dustry after the war, and the sub- 
committee heard statistics on short- 
ages of skilled craftsmen which 
threaten an impending bottleneck 
in the construction industry. An ex- 
ample cited was the need for 147,- 
000 brickmasons with a probable 
available supply of 65,000, mean- 
ing that 82,500 new brickmasons 
should be trained immediately, un- 
less brickmasons become the weak- 
est link in the construction chain 
and retard the entire program. 

Future Farmers of America:. One 
of the most effective pieces of testi- 
mony was presented by the Future 
Farmers of America, when two of 
the national officers explained what 
agricultural education had done in 
getting them established in farming. 
They earnestly urged that the pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture be 
extended through S. 619 in order 
that the benefits they had received 
might be extended to thousands of 
farm youth not able now to obtain 
vocational education in agriculture. 

Agricultural Education Section, 
AVA: Agriculture needs 165,000 
new farmers a year and 1,500,000 


adult farmers should be enrolled in 
part-time programs to increase their 
efficiency. The necessity for making 
farming a paying business for the 
individual farmer if this nation con- 
tinues its present status as an in- 
dividual - ownership economy, was 
brought out. Records were pre- 
sented of the farming enterprises of 
boys who have taken training. Boys 
who have had as much as two years 
of vocational agriculture have made 
approximately 65 per cent more on 
their enterprises than those who 
have not. No other scheme or pat- 
tern has been set up which so ef- 
fectively provides technical and 
practical education for the average 
future or present farmer, and in- 
creasing economic or vocational ef- 
ficiency is the best way to make it 
possible for people to pay taxes and 
support worth-while civil and social 
programs. 

National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation: “Any community desiring 
the advancement of the people, the 
contentment of the citizens, and 
better citizenship is interested in 
the efficiency of people on the job. 
Our school system has emphasized 
the academic side of things too 
largely in the past.’’ Many return- 
ing servicemen and displaced war 
workers, as well as young people 
now in school, will not continue 
their education if they do not have 
a definite vocational training offered 
along with citizenship and academic 
subjects. Americans should have 
the opportunity to make their vo- 
cational choices based on the best 
information possible concerning both 
jobs and their own capabilities as 
related to jobs; they then should 
have the opportunity to train for the 
vocation they select. 

The American Druggist: ‘I do not 
know the bill that is under con- 
sideration and therefore am not for 
or against it. ... All of us in the 
distribution field know that chain 
stores, department stores, and all 
large operators of retail stores are 
planning very aggressive competi- 
tion after the war. That includes a 
tremendous amount of training for 
clerks. .. . As to why the distribu- 
tive education has not made faster 
progress among the stores that need 
it most, I can state the following: 
lack of money to hire capable teach- 
ers, and to ‘sell’ the idea of distribu- 
tive education.” The witness rec- 
ommended that the bill require that 
five or ten per cent of the funds be 
allotted to promotion of the pro- 
gram. 

National Council of Business 
Schools and National Council of 
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“ 


‘Yechnical Schools: . are not op- 
posed to vocational education. . . 
Neither are we necessarily opposed 
to the appropriation of Federal 
money requested in this bill.” Six 
proposed changes offered were: (1) 
Integration of S. 619 with the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen 
Acts; (2) matching funds by the 
states dollar for dollar; (3) appro- 
priations to be for seven years only; 
(4) use of the money to strengthen 
existing high schools, not to create 
area schools; (5) a study of the 
amounts provided in the bill to de- 
‘termine if they are necessary; (6) 
the appropriation for training in the 
field of skilled office employment 
be entirely eliminated or restricted 
to the high school. 

National Council of Retail Trade 
Associations: “It does not seem too 
much to say that the tremendously 
rapid but orderly change from 
peacetime to war industries that 
has occurred since 1941, that has 
made it possible for this nation to 
supply not only our own war needs 
but to a very large extent those of 
our allies as well, is in large meas- 
ure due to the effective systems of 
vocational training already in exis- 
tence and their prompt re-adapta- 
tion to the training of literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of war workers. 
. .. After this war this country will 
again face the need for prompt, 
economic readjustment and far- 
reaching occupational change... . 


It is for this reason, among others, 
that the vocational education pro- 
gram should now be expanded and 
extended as outlined in this bill. 
There is nothing that can possibly 
aid this country so much in the 
achievement of economic stability 
and security so rapidly and so 
soundly as a highly developed voca- 
tional training system.” Postwar re- 
quirements on retailing call for an 
increase in the number of those em- 
ployed by 50 per cent over 1939 and 
an increase in sales to 70 or 75 bil- 
lion dollars per year. This demand 
faces the retail business at a time 
when retail efficiency and service is 
at the lowest ebb in a hundred 
years. 

Independent School District of 
Davenport, Iowa: In this school dis- 
trict the total drop-outs plus those 
who graduate from high school but 
do not attend college is 84.2 per cent 
and these will enter the labor mar- 
ket with no merchantable skills un- 
less vocational training is made 
available to them. The representa- 
tive recommended that a new sec- 
tion be written into S. 619 providing 
that the governor of a state be per- 
mitted to accept the funds and per- 
mit instant operation of the training 
program in states where the legis- 
lature may not be meeting when 
the bill is passed. 

National University Extension As- 
sociation: “. . . are interested in 
vocational education and feels it is 


a very fine thing.” They suggested 
an amendment which read: “Jn- 
struction of less than college grade 
shall mean instruction in courses to 
develop occupational skills and 
judgments and to acquire know]- 
edge for occupational preparation 
or occupational advancement of 
such a nature as is usually found 
in courses taught by secondary and 
vocational schools and not by col- 
leges and universities, and is de- 
signed for preparation of those oc- 
cupational pursuits for which train- 
ing beyond a high school education 
is not commonly required.” 

American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation: This bill will help states 
provide additional facilities and 
equipment and expanded home eco- 
nomics programs, train additional] 
teachers, retrain those who have 
been out of teaching, recruit teach- 
ers, and help families with the 
problems occasioned by war and 
postwar conditions which threaten 
national stability. 

National Retail Grocers Associa- 
tion: This organization anticipates 
an unprecedented demand for high- 
er standards in retail store operation 
and management, a demand which 
can only be met by instruction in 
financing, merchandising, receiving 
and stocking, sales, display, adver- 
tising, buying, pricing, and other 
important considerations which are 
treated in distributive education 
programs. 





14 STATE VOCATIONAL STUDY 


T Daytona Beach, Fla., for two 


weeks beginning May 28, 
educational leaders from 14 states 
assembled for the Southern States 
Work Conference focused their 
thinking on the 1945 study problem, 
State Planning for Vocational Edu- 
cation. 

Realization of the tremendous 
importance of a realistic public 
school program which will give 
proper attention and emphasis to 
vocational education led the Con- 
ference to select this 1945 study 
topic. Originating in 1944 recom- 
mendations of a committee headed 
by M. D. Mobley, president, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, the 
study has enlisted cooperation of 
persons in vocational education and 
those with other interests. 

The study has been guided by a 
steering committee composed of 
L. D. Haskew, director, division of 
teacher education, Emory Uni- 
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versity, John T. Wheeler, agricul- 
tural teacher trainer, University of 
Georgia (co-chairmen); M. D. 
Mobley, director, vocational edu- 
cation, Georgia; O. C. Aderhold, on 
leave from the University of 
Georgia; and Dean Kenneth R. Wil- 
liams, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 


Compare State Plans 


Differing markedly from previous 
Southern States Work Conference 
procedures, this study of vocational 
education is essentially a_ state 
study. Each state set up its own 
study committee, composed of equal 
numbers of people from vocational 
and total education. Each state de- 
termined its approach and its prob- 
lems. The study is expected to ex- 
tend over 18 months or more, 
eventuating in state plans for voca- 
tional education. 

Each state committee decided to 


use the problem approach. Looking 
first of all at the needs—and the 
steering committee has helped the 
states gather the data necessary to 
determine their needs—the com- 
mittees propose to develop an edu- 
cational program in line with the 
needs. Emphasis is being placed 
upon common planning of a total 
program of education, rather than 
upon the administrative elimination 
of certain sources of potential con- 
flict, in the belief that the funda- 
mental need is for all educators to 
see all the picture and agree upon 
the directions in which all educa- 
tion should move. 

State committee representatives 
at Daytona Beach presented their 
plans, many of which are progress 
reports, to the assembled group. 
During the conference, also, the 
state committees gave a good deal 
of time to forwarding their own 
state plans. 
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SPREADING THE TEACHER T00 THIN 


So Supervision Duties of Vocational Agriculture Teachers Suffer 


T present teachers of vocational 
agriculture in Michigan are 
not able to make as many 
home-farm visits as appear to 

be needed. In 1943-44 a group of 
teachers in Michigan visited on the 
average 1.6 boys per week. The 
average number of students en- 
rolled in these departments was 36. 
Judging by these figures, students 
probably did not receive two visits 
during the school year. The average 
number of projects reported by 
these teachers was 55. The number 
of visits per project was approxi- 
mately 1. 

Why did the teachers make so 
few visits? The Michigan State Col- 
lege teacher-education department 
studied how the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture was using his 
time. These teachers averaged 58.5 
hours per week at work as teachers. 
What they did during these hours 
appears in the accompanying graph. 
Note that they were scheduled reg- 
ularly for 28.7 of the 30 hours in 
the regular school week. They also 
worked 29.8 hours besides this. 

This was an average week’s work 
of 61 different teachers. One teacher 
spent as few as 31 hours, another 
as many as 89 hours per week. 


Some Suggestions 


One must conclude that adequate 
home supervision of farming pro- 
grams of students is hardly possible 
without some adjustments in the 
teacher’s work schedule. Several 
suggestions are offered: 


REGULAR SCHOOL WEEK———— 


1. Increase the percentage of time 
the teacher of agriculture devotes to 
agriculture. Some of this extra time 
could be used for home visits. 

2. Employ two _fully qualified 
teachers of vocational agriculture 
where the scope of the program is 
such that one man cannot handle the 
program and still do a thorough job. 

3. Provide sufficient class time for 
teaching the abilities which students 
will need and use later in their super- 
vised farm practice. 

4. Analyze the teacher’s activities 
to discover time-consuming activities 
which are not essential to a strong 
program of vocational agriculture 
and eliminate them from the teacher’s 
assignment. 

5. Study the different jobs which 
pile up during the school year and 
see which ones may be shifted to the 
summer months when classes are not 
meeting. 

6. Plan a definite schedule for the 
out-of-school responsibilities of the 
vocational agriculture teacher so that 
routine school duties are not as- 
signed to conflict with them. 

7. Keep adequate records of the 
teacher’s activities outside of the 
school day so that the community and 
the school may know the activities 
for which the teacher of agriculture 
is responsible. 

8. Schedule some home visits dur- 
ing school hours and after school, as 
well as on Saturday, in order to pro- 
vide adequate supervision for farm- 
ing programs. 

9. Explore the possibilities for 
group supervision by means of tours 
and for teaching abilities to several 
boys at one time rather than to each 
boy individually on his own farm. 


10. Increase the number of class 
field trips conducted which have as 
their objective the development of 
abilities which students will need to 
learn and use in their individual 
farming programs. 

11. Make home visits when student 
is about to face critical problems. 

12. Improve the economy of visits 
by scheduling to see as many indi- 
viduals on one trip as can be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of need and 
time. 

13. Study in class problems of pro- 
duction and management which stu- 
dents will encounter in their farming 
programs so that they can make in- 
telligent decisions and follow ap- 
proved methods of procedure in 
carrying out the farming program. 

14. Help the student to plan the 
time when he will need the services 
of the teacher in carrying out his 
farming program, and schedule visits 
in the light of these plans. 

15. Keep an accurate record of 
home visits to determine the students 
who have not had adequate super- 
vision. 

16. Develop farming programs 
through summer contacts so that they 
can be started early in the school 
year. 

17. Notify students regarding the 
date and time of visit in order to in- 
sure their presence when a call is be- 
ing made. 

18. Utilize the conference period 
and home visit to provide for indi- 
vidualized instruction for students.— 
Michigan Vocational Outlook. 


By PAUL SWEANEY 


Assistant Professor of Education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Michigan State College 
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NEW 


TEACHING 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Bakelite Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., has released the first of two 
films in its technical film library, 
Bakelite Plastics—Selecting the Right 
Thermosetting Molding Material. This 
film covers a wide variety of thermo- 
setting molding plastics showing how 
an engineer can select the right one 
for his finished product. Soon to be 
released is Bakelite Plastics—Product 
Design and Molding Technique for 
Thermosetting Plastics. These films 
answer practical shop questions of 
foreman and molder. Both are avail- 
able to educational institutions with- 
out cost. 


Brandon Films, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., announce a 16 mm. sound film, 
The Peace Builders. This records ac- 
tions of the Allies beginning with the 
Atlantic Charter and going on up 
toward the San Francisco Conference 
that dealt with the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan for world organization. For sale, 
$17.50. 


U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Visual Aids Unit, an- 
nounces a new catalog describing 
nearly 700 motion pictures and film- 
strips produced by the U. S. Govern- 
ment for training and educational 
purposes; 440 by the U. S. Office of 
Education; 195 by Army and Navy; 
58 by U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Copies free on request. 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has produced a two reel pic- 
ture on Elements of Photography. 
Based on procedure used in film 
training methods of the Signal Corps. 
Can be rented. 


Academic Film Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y., has released a two reel, 16 mm. 
film on Our Constitution. Shows dra- 
matic events leading to the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia. 


Free World, Hollywood, Calif., of- 
fers a catalog of 16 and 35 mm. sound 
films on the United States and other 
United Nations. 
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BOOKS 


Drawing for Life and Industry. Daniel 
Green. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1945. 181 
pages. $1.56. 

Based on a two year survey by the 
Wisconsin Education Association in 
conjunction with the Wisconsin In- 
dustrial Arts Association. Shows many 
uses of drawings in meeting practi- 
cal life problems. 


Democracy Under Pressure: Special 
Interests vs. the Public Welfare. 
Stuart Chase. New York, N. Y.: 
The Twentieth Century Fund, 1945. 
142 pages. $1.00. 

Popular discussion of the role 
played by organization groups in 
legislation. 


It’s Fun to Make It Yourself. Stacey 
Maney. New York, N. Y.: The 
Journal of Living Publishing Cor- 
poration: 1944. 384 pages. 
Abundantly illustrated book. Espe- 

cially for the man who has a home 

workshop in the basement. 


Fiber to Fabric. M. D. Potter. New 
York, N. Y.: The Gregg Publishing 
Company, 1945. 314 pages. $2.00. 

A text book for consumer educa- 
tion on the subject of fabrics. 


Paths to Better Schools. American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. Washington, D. C.: 1945. 415 
pages. $2.00. 

Twenty-third yearbook suggesting 
plans for postwar organization and 
operation of schools. 


Shaper Work for Beginners in Ma- 
chine Shop Practice. N. Y. State 
Education Department. University 
of the State of New York, 1944. 326 
pages. $2.00. 

Thirteenth in the series of mono- 
graphs in the machine shop series 
developed by the Curriculum Con- 
struction Laboratory in New York 
State. This particular monograph, 
heavily illustrated with designs and 
half tones, was prepared in the 
Seneca Vocational High School Cur- 
riculum Laboratory. It is based on an 


Armsden, 


outline developed under the super- 
vision of Ewald L. Witzel. Technica] 


staff: Frederick Theurer and Alec Pp. 
supervisors, and Charles 
Rohrback, illustrator, Curriculum 
Construction Laboratory. 


Fundamentals of Physics and Their 
Applications in Modern Life. Bowen 
C. Dees. Philadelphia, Pa.: The 
New Home Library, 1945. 486 pages, 
69 cents. 

Consists of two parts. Part 1: Fun- 
damentals of Physics; Part 2: Physics 
in Modern Life. Text has been pre- 
pared so that the reader with no pre- 
vious knowledge of physics can pro- 
ceed step by step toward a thorough 
acquaintance with physics and all its 
branches. Many illustrations. 


Creative Hands. Doris Cox and Bar- 
bara Warren Weismann. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1945, 
294 pages. $3.00. 

Idea and instruction book on handi- 
crafts for practical use. Guides the 
amateur in trying his skill in many 
fields so that he can select those best 
adapted to his interests. Especially 
significant for industrial arts fields. 
Emphasizes good design. Illustrated 
with many photographs and diagrams. 


Fundamental Business Law. Jay F. 
Christ. Chicago, Ill: American 
Technical Society, 1945. 332 pp. $3.00. 
A summary of the most important 

and most frequently encountered 

principles of law in relation to com- 
mon business transactions. Principles 
are illustrated by cases. 


Popular Tools and Materials. William 
H. Johnson and Isadore M.° Fenn. 
Chicago, Ill.: Albert Whitman and 
Company, 1944. 128 pp. $1.50. 
Condensed, simplified descriptions 

of 50 hand tools together with de- 
scriptions of types of materials for 
decorating woods and metal. With 
each brief description of a tool is an 
illustration showing a child using the 
tool. 


Careers in Safety. Herbert J. Stack, 
Charles C. Hawkins, and Walter A. 
Cutter. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls Company, 1945. 152 pp. $1.50. 
Portrays types of jobs offered in 

this broad field which has been de- 

veloping so rapidly in the past few 
years. 


The Handbook of Industrial Psychol- 
ogy. May Smith. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1944. 304 pp. $5.00. 
Introduction of many new workers 

to industry plus war pressures have 

widened interest in this subject. Work 
has a psychological as well as a phys- 
ical environment, Dr. Smith points 
out in this study, which includes fa- 
tigue in industry, working environ- 
ment, finding the job for the person 
and the person for the job, time and 
motion study, temperaments, etc. The 
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pook is based on field investigations 
by the Medical Research Council’s 
Industrial Health Research Board. 


Care and Use of Hand Tools. R. R. 
Toliver and W. C. Lewis. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1944. 93 
pp. $1.25. 

Prepared originally for training 
beginning employees in the Wichita 
B29 Superfortress airplane plant. The 
contents have been rewritten to make 
them useful for pre-production in- 
dustrial training classes and shop 
classes. 


Permanent Learning. W. H. Lancelot. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1939, 1944. 221 pp. $2.25. 
Prepared by professor of vocational 

education at Iowa State College to 
help teachers teach for permanent 
outcomes through emphasis on learn- 
ing by thinking and forming of right 
habits of thinking. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Handbook of Cumulative Records. 
U. S. Office of Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 1944. 104 pages. 

A round-up of nearly everything 
new on this subject by the National 
Committee on Cumulative Records 
appointed by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Many sample records. 


School Information Sources for Vo- 
cational Counselors. Russell J. Forn- 
walt. New York 10, N. Y.: Big 
Brother Movement, 1945. Nine 
pages. 10 cents. 

Prepared for New York, but lists 
many services which serve the na- 
tion. 


Wrought Iron for Radiant Heating. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Ketchum, McLeod, 
and Grove, Inc., 1944. 53 pages. 
How to calculate, design and in- 

stall radiant heating systems for 
buildings ranging from monumental 
type structures to small industrial 
buildings. Liberally illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams. 


Occupational Abstracts: Postwar Jobs 
in Bookkeeping, Physical Therapy, 
Television. Public Health Nursing, 
Book Illustration, Real Estate. New 
York University. New York, N. Y. 
Occupational Index, Inc., 1945. 25 
cents each. 


The Case for Sixteen Year Employ- 
ment Laws. National Child Labor 
Committee, New York, N. Y.: 1945. 
8 pages. 


Appendix to Guide to Labor Legisla- 
tion. U. S. Department of Labor. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent 
of Documents, 1945. 62 pages. 25 
cents. 

Designed for supervisors and shop 
stewards, it is also interesting to vo- 
cational educators and counselors. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Bo THEY WERE TRAINED FOR 
WAR WITH VISUAL AIDS 


Prepare to Train Veterans 
with the help of 


VISUAL 
PRESENTATIONS 


Make sure of your rehabilitation shop work 
courses by using DISCUSSIONAL SLIDEFILMS 


“G.l. Joe” received his military training with the use of slidefilms. Asa 
civilian he will expect to train for his postwar job with similar helps. You 
can easily adapt the best points from military training lessons to your pres- 
ent shop course, and thereby add the many advantages that visual aids 
offer. When your rehabilitation training presentations are supplemented 
with discussional slidefilms, the returning veteran will find himself in familiar 
surroundings, thus increasing his ability to grasp and retain the informa- 
tion and instruction given. The Jam Handy Organization can help you in 
your rehabilitation program with a choice library of discussional slidefilms 
which can be especially adapted to your particular program. 


These are only a few of the Kit-Sets 
of Discussional Slidefilms available 


@ Automotive Mechanical Training 
@ Aircraft Mechanics 

@ Bench Work 

@ Machining 


@ Oxyacetylene Welding 

@ Safe Practices in Wookworking 
@ Basic Electricity 

@ Physics 


|Z toduced by 


[ The JAM HANDY Orgenisction 





10-DAY TRIAL 


mm Jam Handy Kit-Sets 
Please send catalog |_| Please send additional information as are sold on a ten- 


requested below |_| aie ‘ p : a day trial. 
* 


FREE CATALOG 
Write for Catalog of 
Slidefilms and 
Motion Pictures. 

* 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 














bur Wright Trade School, Detroit, 

as been carried on with the thought 
in mind that whatever is taught 
shall have a definite bearing on the 
occupation for which the student is 
preparing himself. Two semesters of 
work are provided. Contents of 
courses have been selected with care. 

One experiment used illustrates the 
relationship between the American 
system of measurement and the 
metric system. This is included on 
the grounds that, in modern industry, 
both systems are used, and, in some 
instances, in the same plant. Students 
measure objects made of metal using 
both metric micrometers and those 
graduated in inches. After the meas- 
urements are made results obtained 
are compared thus bringing out the 
definite relationship between them. 

In addition to measuring the metal 
objects a small surface plate is used 
into which metal pins are inserted 
at varying distances from one an- 
other. Employing vernier calipers stu- 
dents measure these distances and 
record results on an assignment sheet 
which is later checked by the in- 
structor. 

Another experiment in electricity 
illustrates the use of primary cells. 
A wet cell and a dry cell are used. 
The student makes up the wet cell by 
using a glass jar, a piece of copper, a 
piece of zinc, and an electrolite of 
sulphuric acid dilute. The structure 
of the dry cell is studied by means 
of cutting away part of it in order to 
reveal its composition. Other dry cells 
are hooked up in series and in parallel 
to bring out the various combinations 
in which they may be used. The stu- 
dent becomes familiar with the vari- 
ous companies that manufacture cells 
by studying their literature. He learns 


By JAMES CAMERON 
Physics for Trade Training 


[our Wright in physics in the Wil- 


the various applications of different 
types of cells and where they are used 
in industrial practice. 

Running parallel to these experi- 
ments the student studies his text and 
works out the various problems re- 
lated to his experiments. 

We make extensive use of charts, 
slides, films, and other visual aids in 
an effort to tie up instruction with 
local industries. 

Wilbur Wright Trade School oper- 
ates on a cooperative basis with pupils 
alternating each two weeks between 
school and a job. This provides an 
opportunity for the teacher to empha- 
size relationships between the course 
of study and experiences in industry. 

For the teacher of physics in a vo- 
cational school the writer suggests 
the following: 

1. The first interest of the teacher 
must be to teach fundamentals. 

2. He must be familiar with indus- 
trial practice as well as with the sub- 
ject. 

3. He must be able to recognize 
those parts of his subject which have 
specific application to industrial prac- 
tice. 

4. He must teach principles and 
their application to each other. 

5. He must be able to convince his 
pupils that those parts of his subject 
which he teaches have a definite effect 
upon the intelligence with which the 
manipulative tasks of a trade are per- 
formed. 

6. He must recognize the difference 
between which parts of his subject 
are necessary in a trade and those 
that are merely desirable. 

7. And he must assure himself that 
the necessary material is understood 
before time is spent on the desirable 
material. 


At Wilbur Wright Trade School students become familiar with 
the literature and products of various commercial companies. 


New Teaching Aids 
(Concluded from page 31) 


Accredited Higher Institutions. Ells 
B. Ratcliffe. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: 1944. 144 
pages. 

Seventh edition of this bulletin. 

Also lists the accrediting associations 

and committees. 


Statistical Summary of Education, 
1941-42. Emery M. Foster. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Superintendent of Documents, 
1944. 42 pages. 10 cents. 

National and state facts summar- 
ized by the Biennial Survey of Educa- 
tion. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 
1939-40 and 1941-42. David T. Blose 
and Henry F. Alves. U. S. Office of 
Education. Washington, D. C.; Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 1944. 
138 pages. 20 cents. 

Biennial facts on enrollment, in- 
structional staff expenditures, etc 


Looking Ahead by Way of Appren- 
ticeship. Bureau of Training, Ap- 
prentice - Training Service, War 
Manpower Commission. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Explains to high school age youth 
opportunities in apprentice training. 


BY VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 


Your Vocation: Mechanical Drafting. 
Electrical Work. Carpentry. Auto- 
motive Mechanic. Aviation Me- 
chanic. Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of In- 
struction, Bureau of Vocational 
Education. 

Brief illustrated guidance aids de- 
signed to help students select a voca- 
tion. 


Improvement of Instruction in Trade 
and Industrial Education. U. S. Of- 
fice of Education. Washington, D. 
C.: 1944. 35 pages. 

Trends, procedures, and suggestions 
in and for improvement of instruction 
discussed in conferences last spring. 


The Librarian and The Teacher of 
Home Economics. Frances Henne 
and Margaret Pritchard. Chicago, 
Ill.: American Library Association, 
1945. 64 pages. 75 cents. 

How a librarian, home economics 
teacher, and students at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s University High 
School worked together to further the 
education of the students. 


Electrical Circuit Diagrams for Pow- 
er. State Education Department. Al- 
bany, N. Y. 75 cents. 

Fifty-eighth monograph by Bureau 
of Industrial and Technical Educa- 
tion. Employs standard fundamental 
symbols recently adopted. 
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Writes: 


Using X-acto knives 
“for carving, for en- 
graving for my art 
work, and for model- 
ing planes and wooden 
toys, my work has 
been more perfect and finished 
finer.’"—Walter A., Hunt, Ida. 











For Science, Arts and Handicraft 
Super-sharp X-acto Makes Work Easier, Better 





LESS SPOILAGE, MORE ENJOYMENT 


That’s what X-acto assures you in every craft and 
hobby field. Paper, wood or plastics, fish, frogs or 
snakes, X-acto Knives do a quicker, slicker cutting job. 
With 8 removable, interchangeable blades, X-acto is 
always sharp, always ready, easy to use as a pencil. 
X-acto is the perfect knife for handicraft work in 
school, shop or home. Work? It’s really fun! 








So Inexpensive, Too 
Single knives, 50¢; with'5 extra 
blades, $1. (No. 1 or No. 2 
handle.) Extra blades, in pack- 
ages of 5 (one kind or assorted) 
50¢. 3-Knife Sets in wooden 
chest with a variety of extra 
blades, $3.50 and $5. 


Write for Information 


If requested on your school let- 
terhead, we'll be glad to send 


catalog, sample offer and free 

copies of these helpful X-acto 

booklets: 

1—How to Build Scale Model 
Planes 

2 — Boat Whittler’s Handbook 

3—Twelve Technics—The Knife 


as a Drawing Instrument 
4 — Commercial Artists’ Handbook 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16,N.Y. 





with success 
B. E. O., Montgomery City, N. Y. 








“Your knives are 
being used almost ex- 
clusively in the Aero- 
nautics class for 
model airplane work. 
I have also used them 
in biology work.” — 








x-acTo 


At leading hardware, hobby and art supply shops 


— or if not available write us direct 











Detroit V. E. Conference 


1} ANY current problems of in- 
a dustrial education came be- 
fore a conference in Detroit on 
March 23. Attended by industrial 
education teachers and the indus- 
trial education training council, this 
conference was sponsored by the 
department of vocational education 
of Detroit schools and Wayne Uni- 
versity. 

At a general meeting the confer- 
ence learned what is being done in 
Detroit schools to maintain essen- 
tial educational services with sal- 
vaged materials and limited supplies. 

William Boyd, industrial arts 
teacher at the Pattengill School, dis- 
played a number of games and puz- 
zles made from salvaged materials 
to be donated to convalescent sol- 
diers. Cecil E. Zwickey, vocational 
department head at the Post Inter- 
mediate School, described several 
projects made from scrap material, 
especially projects for the wood- 
working shop that could be made 
from wooden boxes. Deo Duryee, 
of the Wilbur Wright Vocational 
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School, demonstrated a number of 
teaching devices used in the ma- 
chine shop which were made from 
scrap tools and fixtures purchased 
from the armed forces on termina- 
tion of war contracts. Fred Decker, 
vocational department head, South- 
western High School, described the 
design and construction of jigs and 
fixtures used in the production of 
500 folding chairs for the Red Cross. 
He stressed the importance of the 
planning involved in developing the 
jigs and fixtures. John Weimar, 
teacher at the Wilbur Wright Voca- 
tional High School, described the 
plan that had been put in operation 
to manufacture 200 heavy-duty ma- 
chinists vises. He demonstrated a 
number of precision jigs and fixtures 
made in the school shop and pointed 
out the educational advantages of 
productive work in vocational 
schools. Merrill C. Hamburg, super- 
visor of vocational education, intro- 
duced the discussion panel. 

At the opening meeting Earl L. 
Bedell, divisional director of techni- 


cal and vocational education, intro- 
duced the guest speakers. Waldo E. 
Lessenger, dean, college of educa- 
tion, Wayne University, spoke on 
The Conference Idea as a means of 
introducing to teachers newer de- 
velopments in industrial education. 
The late Superintendent of Schools 
Warren E. Bow presented Frank C. 
Moore, director, industrial arts 
education, Cleveland, and AVA vice 
president. Today’s Preparation for 
Solving Tomorrow’s Problems was 
Mr. Moore’s subject. 

In the evening vocational teachers 
were offered an opportunity to at- 
tend one of five conferences: (1) 
Meeting the Educational Needs of 
the Returning Veteran; (2) Tool 
and Tool Crib Problems; (3) Elec- 
tronics, Its Place in a Program of 
Industrial Education, at which a 
Westinghouse Electric Company mo- 
tion picture was shown; (4) Some 
Methods of GI Education, during 
which slidefilms of the three types 
of airplane propellers were present- 
ed; and (5) Demonstration of teach- 
ing aids developed by teachers who 
made them. Chairman of the con- 
ference committee was Gerald Bay- 
singer. 
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Annual meeting of D.V.A. celebrates 25th anniversary of vocational education in Delaware. 


The first 25 years 
in Delaware 


ELEBRATING 25 years of vocational education, 135 

Delaware Vocational Association members at their 

annual meeting April 20 heard a well planned program 
on the past and future. 

To R. W. Heim, state director of vocational education 
throughout the quarter century, H. V. Holloway, state 
superintendent and state vocational board secretary, 
presented a scroll with more than 100 signatures. 

L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, AVA, reviewed 
education progress in the 25 year period. 

“Our splendid vocational program, national in 
scope, has been made possible,” he said, “only because 
of men such as Mr. Heim with vision and leadership 
to carry it through.’’ Mr. Dennis also described possi- 
bilities for extending vocational service through legis- 
lation now pending in Congress. 

John A. McCarthy, assistant commissioner of voca- 
tional education, New Jersey, depicted vocational 
education possibilities and trends in the postwar 
period. ‘““Many thousands of men and women trained 
in war industry in single skilled jobs will,’ he stated, 
“now need to broaden out their training for greater 
security in postwar industries.” 

Mr. McCarthy told the Delaware vocational educa- 
tors that they can look forward to an expansion of ap- 
prenticeship after the war, especially in the building 
trades. This will require a resumption of related train- 
ing in vocational schools and an increase in programs 
now going on. Changing technology of industry will, 
he said, require that vocational schools increase their 
technical training courses. Studies in New Jersey and 
by the U. S. Office of Education show that industry 
wants more technicians. 
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The former AVA president described the potentiali- 
ties of area schools as agencies through which the ser- 
vices of vocational education can be extended to 
smaller urban and rural districts not now served. 

Interest of business and trade associations in utiliz- 
ing the services of vocational education is apparent in 
the recent action of the national pharmaceutical associ- 
ation in offering scholarships to encourage future 
pharmacists to take work in distributive education. 
This instance, he said, was typical of the growing de- 
mand on the part of many phases of American life for 
the services of vocational educatign. 

In conclusion, Mr. McCarthy reviewed the progress 
which had been made in vocational agricultural edu- 
cation in recent years. He also reminded the Delaware 
association members present that homemaking educa- 
tion was making an ever greater contribution to home 
life. 

Miss Emily King, D.V.A. president, presided. At the 
brief business meeting Paul Hodgson, acting state 
supervisor of agriculture, was elected president for 
next year; Jay Miller, vice-president; Miss Frances 
Vogeding, secretary-treasurer. The printed program 
contained a set of rules of good nutrition and ex- 
plained how these were incorporated in the dinner 
planned by Marian McCaughan and her committee. 


R. W. Heim receives from H. V. Holloway a scroll in honor 
of 25 years service to Delaware vocational education. 
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Now, 
By DODD PACE 


Florida State Supervisor, 
Physical Rehabilitation 


One change in national rehabilitation 
laws has an important bearing on all 
vocational training programs for the 
handicapped. This is the provision for 
medical and surgical treatment. What it 
will mean for Florida, as described by 
the author in the Florida Vocational 
Advocate, is also true in other states. 
—Editors. 


T has been possible for 18 years 

in Florida to give a handicapped 
person practically any service to re- 
habilitate him, except medical and 
surgical treatment to remove or di- 
minish a disability. It has been nec- 
essary to train around the handicap, 
to educate a person in something 
he could do with his defect. If he 
had a hernia, he was trained in a 
skill that required little or no lift- 
ing; if he had a disabled leg, it was 
necessary to place him in a sitting 
job. 

Six months ago this was changed 
and the State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Service began its new physi- 
cal rehabilitation program for the 
disabled citizens of Florida, with 
matching state and Federal funds. 
Now it is possible to get to the 
source of the handicap, the disabili- 
ty itself, and through paid medical 
and surgical services and hospitali- 
zation remedy the defect and thus 
make the patient fit for vocational 
training. Now vocational rehabilita- 
tion can insure to every handi- 
capped person in Florida the best 
physical condition, the most useful 
education, and the most suitable 
employment he is competent to un- 
dertake. 

Briefly this augmented program 
works as follows: 

The doctor-patient relationship in 
medicine is not disturbed. 

Rehabilitation patients choose 
their own physicians from among 
members of the Florida Medical As- 
sociation. 

Physicians are paid for their ser- 
vices on each individual patient. 

Hospitals used are those listed in 
the American Medical Directory. 

Hospitals are paid their per diem 
rate. 
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Physical Rehabilitation 


Only those conditions that are 
relatively stable and remediable 
within a reasonable length of time 
may be treated. 

Acute illnesses and long-term 
chronic cases are not eligible. For 
example, it is not intended that ap- 
pendicitis, pneumonia, or active 
tuberculosis be treated. 


Hospitalization is limited to 90 
days. 

Physical rehabilitation will be 
granted only on an economic need 
basis. 

It will be granted only on the ad- 
vice of an accredited physician or 
surgeon and will be granted for the 
purpose of making possible the re- 
habilitation of the patient who is 
involved. 

Physical rehabilitation will not be 
granted if the patient is eligible for 
such services under any other or- 
ganization. 











‘mportant McGraw-Hill Books 


for Vocational Training 





Sowers’ 


VISUALIZED PROJECTS IN 


WOODWORKING 


Lets the student see the finished project and each step in its comple- 


tion. $1.60. 


Baysinger and Schaal’s 


WOODWORKING PROJECTS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS STUDENTS 


25 original projects—wide variety of subjects—with shop drawings 


and adaptable designs. $1.40. 


Henry Ford Trade School’s 


SHOP THEORY, Revised 


Offers quick working knowledge of basic tools, machines, operations 


and processes. $1.50. 


Crouse’s 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 


Covers all phases and includes specific material on trouble-shooting 
procedures and shop practice. In press. 


W olfe, Mueller and Mullikin’s 
INDUSTRIAL ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY 


Applies mathematics to industrial and mechanical engineering prob- 


lems. In press. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 





New York 18, N. Y. 








NE evening this summer in a 

camp overlooking Lake 
Bloomington in Illinois, some 300 
high school girls and their coun- 
selors will gather in their little 
theater. Each will light a candle. 
Forming a long procession they will 
walk silently to a point overlooking 
the quiet lake. There, in a large, 
candlelit circle, they will ceremoni- 
ously install the new state officers of 
the Illinois Student Homemakers. 

This moving ceremony under the 
stars marks the climax of one year 
and the beginning of the next. It is 
more than a symbol because the 
girls who participate are the leaders 
of the 350 affiliated home economics 
clubs. Moreover, during their days 
at East Bay Camp they have under- 
gone instruction in leadership. They 
have reviewed with home eco- 
nomics counselors the past year’s 
program. They have considered 
what their respective clubs can do 
during the coming year. 

The East Bay Camp leadership 
conference is a natural outgrowth 
of home economics student club ex- 
pansion in Illinois. In 1934-35 there 
were 88 clubs with 1,620 members. 
Today the membership is 14,000. 


Who Is Eligible 


The clubs work not only indi- 
vidually but also in groups. Each of 
22 sections in Illinois has a sectional 
club organization with its own offi- 
cers. Presidents of an individual 
high school club in one section form 
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Under a sunny sky, Georgia Flannigan, student club officer from 
Maroa High School, leads a discussion on ‘’Better Clubs Next Year.” 


Milinois 


Lights 
The Way 


By Rena L. Hodgen 


State Supervisor, Home Economics Education 


a club council. This is the governing 
body for that section. Sponsor for 
this council is the homemaking 
teacher of the sectional club presi- 
dent. 

Each year student officers used 
to meet in conjunction with the an- 
nual conference of homemaking 
teachers. However, the student or- 
ganization grew so rapidly that in 
1940 the girls held their own first 
four-day working conference at 
East Bay Camp. This popular site 
became the permanent meeting 
place. 

These annual conferences are 
planned early in the year by a State 
Advisory Board consisting of the 
state club officers and sponsors, the 
president of the Illinois Home Eco- 
nomics Association, and the state 
supervisor of vocational home eco- 


nomics. In April, clubs file appli- 
cations for the privilege of sending 
one or two delegates. Eligibility de- 
pends on achieving nine of the fol- 
lowing ten points: 

1. Be a well organized club with 
a constitution and functioning offi- 
cers. 

2. Be a financially secure club 
which pays its affiliation dues to the 
state club camp, contributes to the 
International Fellowship Fund, and 
contributes to the National Dele- 
gates Fund on or before November 
1st. 

3. Plan and carry out a definite 
year’s program. 

4. Participate in a community 
project, such as Red Cross work, 
county nutrition program; present 
a program for a community organi- 
zation, or have articles about home- 
making printed in the local news- 
paper. 

5. Carry out a welfare project for 
some group in the community. 

6. Present an assembly or school 
program in connection with or in 
addition to the sponsoring of a spe- 
cial week. 

7. Recognize mothers’ cooperation 
in some definite manner such as a 
tea, dinner, or program. 

8. Attend and‘participate in dis- 
trict club activities, such as a rally, 
round robin letter, council meet- 
ing, and county group meeting. 

9. Send one or more delegates to 
the state club camp. 

10. Keep a scrap book of club ac- 
tivities, clippings, and memos. 

(Any newly organized club may 
send a delegate without fulfilling 
this requirement). 


The Camp Program 


The four-day state meeting actu- 
ally gets under way a day early 
when state officers, honor delegates 
(three outstanding representatives 
chosen from the previous year’s 
conference) , student discussion lead- 
ers and senior counselors (home- 
making teachers), arrive at camp 
to complete last minute details. Spe- 
cial committees take various as- 
signments: Constitution, plan of 
work, installation service, scrap- 
book judging, flag ceremonial, nom- 
ination of officers and honor dele- 
gates, handbook, and cabin point 
system. Here is a typical day at 
camp: 6:30 a.m.—reveille; 7:40- 
7:50—Flag raising; 8:00-8:45 
breakfast; 9:,00-11:00—group meet 
ings—Theme, We’ll Strive for Bet 
ter Clubs in 1944-45; 11:00-12:15 
band, athletics, crafts, committee 
meetings; 12:30-1:30 p.m.—dinner 
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and group singing; 1:45-3:45— 
group meetings; 3:45-5:30—chorus, 
crafts, swimming, committee meet- 
ings; 6:10-6:20—Flag lowering— 
“Taps” by bugler; 6:30-7:45—sup- 
per and group singing; 8:00-9:30— 
evening program at the Little 
Theatre; 10:00 p.m.—lights out: 
“Taps.” 

Camp programs, as well as yearly 
studies of individual clubs, are 
built around such themes as: Shar- 
ing Home Life; Living for Victory; 
Practicing the Good-Neighbor Pol- 
icy; and Doing My Share. At the 
1944 conference, discussions center- 
ing around Doing My Share includ- 
ed: club projects, welfare work, 
community activities, consumer buy- 
ing, and postwar planning. 

These major topics are always 
supplemented by lively discussions 
on ways to improve the next year’s 
work, such as: Parliamentary pro- 
cedures, well planned programs, 
wholesome publicity, affiliations and 
awards. A balance of work and 
play fills every minute of the day 
to capacity. For talented musicians 
there is work in band and chorus 
culminating in an evening concert. 
There are handicrafts and sports. 


Folk dances learned during the rec- 
reational period mark stunt night. 

Our financially sound state or- 
ganization prints an attractive, il- 
lustrated handbook after each an- 
nual camp, pays travel expenses for 
state officers and advisory board, 
and sends delegates to regional and 
national meetings. Individual clubs 
pay state dues of $1.00 for expenses. 
Many clubs raise money during the 
year and pay one-half or the entire 
fee for one or two representatives. 
Travel is additional and is often 
paid by the girl. Every high school 
homemaking department receives 
the handbook summarizing the an- 
nual camp and setting up the state 
program of work. It includes a sug- 
gestive constitution and installa- 
tion service for local clubs, a point 
system for individual members 
as well as some lively state and 
local songs. The 1944-45 pro- 
gram of work on the theme, Better 
Living for Better Democracy, in- 
cludes suggestions for conduct of 
meetings, leadership activities, earn- 
ings and savings, recreation, health 
and community service. There are 
goals for each item and suggested 
ways to accomplish them. 


How much have Illinois high 
school homemaking students bene- 
fitted through these local, sectional, 
state, and national activities? That 
is hard to assess. Each girl strives 
for certain accomplishments in her 
club. She has experience in working 
on committees, leading discussions, 
and entertaining, all of which gives 
her poise and security. 

The program has made a definite 
contribution to our teacher recruit- 
ment. As I travel throughout the 
state, I find former club girls teach- 
ing homemaking in our high schools. 
At camp it is not uncommon to hear 
a student say, “I want to go to col- 
lege and take home economics.” 

We believe we can educate for 
democracy through our “Illinois 
Student Homemakers.” 


Accidents 


According to the National Safety 
Council, disabling accidents last year 
in industry resulted in a loss of time 
equivalent to a shutdown of all air- 
craft factories and shipbuilding yards 
for 38 days. This represents a cost of 
$2,000,000,000 in medical bills, in- 
surance, loss of wages, etc. 





Nutrition Workshop 
in Arizona 


Raatiitia is getting together on 
nutrition under the _ leadership 
of homemaking education. Key or- 
ganizations were all represented in 
a recent two-day workshop on com- 
munity organization. For this cur- 
rent activity Arizona had the as- 
sistance of two U. S. Office of 
Education staff members, Susan M. 
Burson and Muriel W. Brown. Act- 
ing for the Coordinated Committee 
of the Arizona Nutrition Council, 
Dr. Brown led the workshop. 
Among the organizations repre- 
sented on this committee are vo- 
cational education, state department 
of health, FSA, Agricultural Ex- 
tension, and War Food Administra- 
tion. Mrs. Eva W. Scully, state su- 
pervisor of homemaking education, 
is chairman. 

Workshop members discussed 
ways and means of finding com- 
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munity leaders and helping them 
in their work. They talked about 
how to avoid professional domina- 
tion of local work. 

Common responsibilities of co- 
operating groups were agreed to. 
Among these was the job of making 
communities aware of nutrition 
shortcomings among their citizens 
and children. Nutrition clinics were 
suggested. 

“How can we bridge the gap be- 
tween state and local committees?” 
asked some workshop members. 
County advisory committees were 
offered as the best answer. 

While in Arizona Miss Burson 
and Dr. Brown visited and evalu- 
ated the community program in the 
Litchfield Park Area. This is the 
new industrial and farming area 
which has grown up around the 
Goodyear Aircraft Plant. 





FOR TEACHERS OF 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
RETAILING — 


Principles and Practices of Retail 

Organization, Buying, Advertis- 

ing, Selling, and Management 
By G. HENRY RICHERT 


Deals with retail selling and store operation 
in both large and small stores. Contains 
layouts for various kinds of stores. Empho- 
sizes marketing structure, buying, selling, 
pricing, stock controls, display, advertising, 

types, fashion infl » person- 
nel, fi and ting, and credits. A 
separate workbook and outside tests are 
available. 


List Price, $1.72 
DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION — 


Organization, Content, and 
Procedures 


By KENNETH B. HAAS 


The purpose of this unusual volume is to 
facilitate organized instruction and to pro- 
mote efficient training in distributive educo- 
tion. It contains procedures for the organ- 

ti of cl , teaching material, and 
guidance for training teachers. It is ao book 
that should be of major interest to teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of distributive 
education. 


List Price, $2.00 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Dallas Toronto London 
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SELF CHECK FORM 


For copies of Evaluative Criteria 
for Vocational Education in Agricul- 
ture, write to the American Voca- 
tional Association, 1010 Vermont 
Ave., Washington 5, D. C. Single 

pies, 20 ts; 10 or more, 15 
cents per copy. Single copies of 
the Manual of Directions, 10 cents. 





One Year Later 


As year I was asked to demon- 
strate how an agriculture depart- 
ment could be evaluated. The request 
came from the Agricultural and Tech- 
nical College at Greensboro, N. C. 
Pleasant Grove, a practice teaching 
department, was selected for the dem- 
onstration. We wanted to arrive at 
ways of improving the department 
and to enable those present to use 
Evaluative Criteria. 

In the group were Roy H. Thomas, 
state supervisor of vocational agricul- 
ture; S. B. Simmons, Negro teacher 
trainer; W. N. Elam, U.S. Office of 
Education; M. E. Yount, county super- 
intendent of schools; four teacher 
trainers, and six agriculture teachers 
from various sections. 

During the two days we did not go 
through the entire Evaluative Cri- 
teria. We selected six sections. On the 
last day I made a summary statement 
with recommendations. 

Since the conference at Pleasant 
Grove, the six teachers present and 
other Negro teachers have been using 
the Evaluative Criteria undet Prof. 
Simmons’ supervision. In February, 
1945, I visited three schools where the 
teachers of agriculture had been using 
the Criteria. I asked each teacher to 
tell me what changes he had made in 
his program as the result of self- 
evaluation. Here are their answers: 

I. C. Rogers, Bricks Tri-County High 
School: (1) Careful surveys of the 
community and discussion of these 
surveys with his classes; (2) a revi- 
sion of his long-time program; (3) a 
systematic method of recording what 
he did on, supervised practice visits; 
(4) rounding out of his NFA program 
so that he would have all types of ac- 
tivities; (5) a special time set aside 
for planning and professional study; 
(6) addition of turkey enterprise and 
two other enterprises to his course of 
study; (7) increased time to shop 
work; (8) arrangements made _ to 
reach all farm people in his area in- 
stead of only a part of them. 

R. A. Lewis, Oxford: (1) Expanded 
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his course to include vegetable grow- 
ing, fruit growing, and certain phases 
of livestock improvement; (2) made a 
special effort to cooperate with agri- 
cultural agencies in his area, such as 
Soil Conservation Service, Avgricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Ex- 
periment Station, and Farm Security 
Administration; (3) expanded his food 
conservation program; (4) began a 
joint program with home economics; 
(5) took over farmshop work instead 
of leaving it to the manual training 
teacher; (6) organized two farm ma- 
chinery repair shops in the commu- 
nity; (7) obtained a complete set of 
NFA equipment; (8) fixed up his 
agricultural room; (9) installed a new 
filing system; (10) increased the books 
in his library, including an NFA shelf. 

The Evaluative Criteria for Voca- 
tional Education in Agriculture (self- 
evaluation revision) is proving to be a 
good supervisory device. Most teach- 
ers do not use it effectively without 
some assistance. However, if a super- 
visor, every time he goes out to a 
school, helps the teacher evaluate his 


By Frank W. Lathrop 


Specialist in Agricultural Education 
(Research), U. S. Office of Education. 


course of study, his farm shop, or” 


some other phase, the teacher will 
soon evaluate himself independently. 
He will soon begin to make changes 
in his program. 

Teachers who have come into voca- 
tional agriculture via a wartime cer- 
tificate, new teachers, old teachers 
who need a professional brushing up, 
can profit especially through its ap- 
plication. A group of trainees who 
evaluate a strong going program get 
a concept of vocational agriculture 
which will prove invaluable. 


Agricultural Therapy 


Agricultural activities have been 
found by the Veterans Administration 
to be among the most valuable forms 
of occupational therapy for certain 
types of psychotic patierfts who ar¢ 
physically able to participate in such 
activities, the Veterans Administra- 
tion reported. 


International Education Assembly 


Delegates from two score nations, 
including the United States, attended 
the International Education Assembly 
held in New York City April 12-16. 
Delegates were guests of the NBC 
University of the Air. Discussion of 
the role of radio in world peace was 
high on the assembly’s agenda. 





Photo by J. K. Cogetr 


Negro vocational agriculture teachers evaluate the depart- 
ment at Wise, N. C. Left to right: W. J. Fisher, I: C. Rogers, 
R. A. Lewis, J. L. Balden, J. J. Lanier, and S. B. Simmons. 
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“How To Plan A School Workshop"’ pro- 
vides you with photographs and layout 
drawings of 30 typical shops, for schools 
large and small. Also serves as a con- 
densed guide to principles of shop plan- 
ning . . . to the selection, placement, and 


———_ FREE 


Catalog of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools 
illustrates and describes school shop equip- 
ment that meets the requirements of econ- 
omy of purchase and operation, ideal 


size and weight, high stand- ra R E E 


ards of safety. 


“Index of Deltacraft Publications” is a 
quick, alphabetical reference to a wealth 
of low-cost instructioniand project mate- 
rial, information on tools and their op- 
erations, shop hints, and all other mate- 
rial contained in over 2,600 pages of 99 
Deltacraft publications. Have this index 
handy to tell you what’s avail- 

able and where to find it. 25¢ 


school shop program a vital factor in the 


T pays to let these Delta books help 
you keep well informed on planning 
and equipping the school shop. For 

upon you in the industrial arts field, the 
imminent reconstruction period places a 
great obligation. 


You share in the vital responsibility of 
determining whether the end of World 
War II shall bring a peace that means 
merely the cessation of hostilities ... or a 
peace that means greater economic security 
for America. 


Whether men and women take advan- 
tage of your peacetime shop program — 
when individual initiative replaces mass 
job education dramatized by war — de- 
pends to a great extent upon how attrac- 
tive and worthwhile your facilities and 
courses of study are. 


That’s why so many vocational educators 
— in both administrative and teaching 





capacities — look to Delta for practica 
help in planning now to meet the needs o 
(a) war veterans; (b) workers who re 
quire readjustment to new jobs — or up 
grading to advanced job classifications 
(c) secondary school graduates withou 
technical training. 


Thorough understanding of school sho; 
requirements: — gained from long expe 
rience in the industrial arts field—permit 
Delta to offer you authentic guidance, o 
value from the standpoint of economy 
safety, convenience, teaching efficiency. 

Fill in the coupon on the reverse side o 
this page, to get the three Delta book 
described here — helpful working tools i 


formulating a pro- 
Turn the 
Page 


gram that provides 


greater opportuni- 
ty for training to 
the standards of 
modern industry. 








Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools 





You’re equipped to give students the broad 
scope of training that industry wants... 


— with low-cost Delta-Milwaukee 





t 





Machine Tools 





Hivstrated” on comphece Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools permit you to make the Ma 
oe agg eager ae se standard of industry your standard in the classroom. And Davie 
le Delta Unisow* (10” they provide advantages favorable to your budget and work- now | 
Soul” Arbor Circular ing requirements: Low initial investment. Minimum Farm 
a operating and maintenance expense. Compactness and Delta recor 
ae : ae portability, permitting quick floor rearrangement as Industrial Grinder of in’ 
Delta Abrasive Belt Fin ° h C ° h ° h f . Il stu- with Safety Shields donat 
ishing Machine projects change. Convenient height for small st 
Delta Abrasive Disk Fin- dents. Fully safeguarded, meeting the acknowl- » 
eo Sen edged rigid provisions of the Wisconsin In- aed 
cent SaOeee Saws dustrial Commission. ¢ Give your students aries 
Delta Heavy-Duty the training that industry wants — on a tered 
Shaper the machines practically every branch this j 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Massachusetts, Firestone Award: 
David J. Giard, Jr., Griswoldville, but 
now Pfc., has received the Bay State 
Farmer Award for presenting the best 
record and making the best proposal 
of intended investment of the award 
donated by Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company. Mr. Giard was gradu- 
ated in 1944, having specialized in 
agriculture at Arms Academy. 

On February 8, 1945, Giard slaugh- 
tered and dressed nine hogs, finishing 
this job at 2:30 a.m. on the 9th. In the 
meantime, a snowstorm of blizzard 
proportions had developed. After 
cleaning up, it was necessary for him 
to start at once. He broke his way 
through drifts from Griswoldville 
down to Shelburne Falls, a distance of 
over 20 miles, in order to be on time 
for an early morning appointment 
with his instructor, Mr. Tufts. 

Pennsylvania, Boys and Girls at 
Slaughtering: Home economics girls 
are helping FFA members. with 
slaughtering, according to a news ac- 
count in the Kutztown Patriot. The 
girls, under the guidance of Helen 
Martin, home economics teacher, stood 
at a long table set parallel to the scaf- 
folding. Not one of them turned a hair 
when the intestines came tumbling 
out; nor did they rebel at cleaning 
casings—in fact, they volunteered. 

West Virginia, FPWTP: Since July 
1, 1944, 58 of the 70 white departments 
of vocational agriculture in West Vir- 
ginia have conducted one or more 
FPWTP courses. Twenty-three school- 
community food preservation centers 
have been established. Five more cen- 
ters will be ready by early summer.— 
John M. Lowe. 

North Dakota, Farm Machinery Re- 
pair: Farmers enrolled in farm ma- 
chinery repair courses conducted in 
the North Dakota OSYA program last 
year spent more than $158,000 for re- 
pair parts, special services and mate- 
rials used on machinery. Among the 
equipment repaired were 2,458 trac- 
tors, 639 trucks, 306 automobiles, 178 
gas engines, and 83 combines. Labor- 
saving equipment constructed included 
101 hay stackers, 75 sweep rakes, 26 
portable grain elevators, six grain 
swathers, and 17 self-feeders. Courses 
were conducted in more than 100 com- 
munities in spite of the fact that 65 
per cent of the vocational agriculture 
departments have been closed due to 
lack of instructors. Vocational agri- 
culture teachers are assisting neigh- 
boring communities.—Ernest L. De- 
Alton, 
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lilinois, Emergency Approval: 
Teachers of vocational agriculture re- 
ceive war emergency approval by the 
State Board for Vocational Education 
upon completion of seven semesters 
of work in a recognized college or 
university, with 36 semester hours of 
technical agriculture in at least five 
major areas, and 5 semester hours 
of agricultural education. Taking 
courses at the University of Illinois 
now are 22 men employed in high 
schools and under supervision of reg- 
ular teacher-training staff members. 
—John N. Weiss. 

Oklahoma, Special Teaching Aids: 
For 108 vocational agriculture teach- 
ers conducting adult classes in Soil 
and Water Conservation and Use, in- 
formation and aids have been pre- 
pared: (1) A special bulletin, Soil 
and Water Conservation and Use, con- 
taining 21 jobs and including a wealth 
of subject matter and experimental 
data; (2) A complete soil testing kit, 
containing sufficient reagent to test 
1,000 samples; (3) A bulletin, A Guide 
for Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
in Planning a Community Program 
for Liming the Soil and Applying 
Phosphate; (4) A list of visual aids 
appropriate for each of the 21 jobs. 
—J. B. Perky. 

Puerto Rico, FFA Camp: First sum- 
mer camp for Future Farmers in 
Puerto Rico will be held June 3-10 on 
the Guajataca camping grounds at 
San Sebastian.—Nicolas Mendez. 

Oregon, Seeks to Attract New 
Teachers: A new leaflet, Shall I Be a 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture?, 
has just been printed by the division 
of vocational education. Copies go to 
educational counselors, veterans’ bu- 
reaus, agricultural agencies, employ- 
ment services, and others—Earl R. 
Cooley. 

Massachusetts, U. S. Senator Hon- 
ored: Leverett Saltonstall, U. S. Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, has been 
chosen honorary farmer of the Essex 
County FFA. While farming is only 
an avocation on the part of the for- 
mer Massachusetts governor, he has 
been deeply interested in the county 
school and is a trustee of the farm 
and trade school on Thompson’s Island 
in Boston harbor. Senator Saltonstall 
has attended chapter meetings at Es- 
sex. A motion picture of operations on 
the Saltonstall farm in Dover has been 
made by Adviser Metcalf. 

Texas, Rising Star: Doyle Maynard 
of Rising Star has been dubbed “Pea- 
nut King.” Young Maynard chose an 


acre of peanuts as his FFA project, 
renting the land from his father and 
paying rent. He produced 105 bushels. 
From the sale of hay and peanuts he 
realized $287.70, and a net operational 
cost of $127.52, leaving him a net 
profit of $160.18. 

California, Machinery Survey: Vo- 
cational agriculture teachers are as- 
sisting the experiment station, agri- 
cultural engineering service, in esti- 
mating farm machinery needs for this 
year. Teachers have been asked to give 
their own estimates of the condition 
of farm machinery in their districts, 
and the needs for repairs and replace- 
ments.—J. B. McMahon. 
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Don’t be a drudge during 
~ canning time — get up to 
\ date! Investigate Burpee’s 
quick and easy method, used 
for 28 years by thousands of 
smart women. 
Thanks to Burpee’s Pressure Canner and 
Home Tin Can Sealer, commercial methods 
are now possible in your own kitchen. Can 
anything you wish in tin—every kind of 
vegetable, fruit, meat, fish and fowl—when 
foods are fresh, tender and plentiful. 
BOOKLET TELLS HOW — Streamline Your 


Canning. 16 pages of instructive reading, inter- 
estingly illustrated. Don’t miss it. Write today. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
115 W. Liberty St. Barrington, Illinois 





7 0 LIVER ee 
SURFACER 
Safe and easy to oper- 
ate . . . anti-friction 
roller and ball bear- 
ings . . . quiet running 
- +» » takes stock up to 
18" wide by 6” thick. 


7. 
“Oliver” offers a full 
line of woodworking 
machines ideal for 
school shops. Investi- 
gate. 


Write for Il'ustrated Bulletins 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN REBUILT MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


1000 Machines in Stock — Nation-Wide Distribution 
Winner of Army-Navy “‘E"’ with Three Stars for 
Excellence 


° Send us your inquiries 


BOTWINIK BROTHERS, INC. 
33 Welton Street New Haven, 9, Connecticut 
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Business Education 


By Earl B. Webb 


FRroM Stuart Higginbotham, state 
supervisor, West Virginia, comes 
the following revision of the scholar- 
ship plan considered at the North At- 
lantic Regional Conference. This draft, 
prepared by Mr. Higginbotham, Paul 
Richardson, New York, and Harold 
Thomas, Pennsylvania, has been for- 
warded for consideration by other re- 
gional conferences. 

The plan: That scholarships cover- 
ing tuition and/or living expenses for 
a period of one to four years be offered 
annually by individual stores; local, 
state, and national trade associations; 
chain organizations; trade unions; 
philanthropists; educational founda- 
tions; approved schools or colleges; 
and other individuals or groups to 
outstanding part-time cooperative high 
school graduates who desire to become 
store executives or teachers in dis- 
tributive education. These scholarships 
would be to schools, colleges or uni- 
versities recognized and approved by 
the retailing and distributive educa- 
tion professions as equipped to offer 
effective undergraduate, cooperative 
courses based on the needs of the stu- 
dent. The basis of award would be de- 
termined by the awarding agency in 
cooperation with teacher-coordinators, 
principals, local and/or state retail 
advisory committees. 

Several scholarships have been vol- 
untarily offered already in many sec- 
tions of the North Atlantic region. 
One large, recognized school of re- 
tailing has voluntarily agreed to offer 
the type of cooperative training de- 





sired and give scholarships in the 
form of reduced tuition. One state su- 
pervisor contacted many outstanding, 
nationally known retailers and retail 
educators and received unanimous ap- 
proval. 

It was agreed unanimously that 
such a plan should begin on a local 
basis and build up. 

Oklahoma — Store for a Day: The 
Tulsa Distributors’ Club has created 
enthusiasm among members and store 
owners with a novel idea for an an- 
nual Distributors’ Sale. Local mer- 
chants have agreed to donate during 
the year markdowns and odd lots of 
merchandise. One student from each 
store will be in charge of receiving 
and keeping records of each article 
contributed. A full store staff will be 
selected from the club members: 
President or general manager, mer- 
chandise manager, publicity manager, 
comptroller, financial manager, and 
maintenance manager. Each division 
manager will organize his duties ac- 
cording to the functions of his divi- 
sion and, with the aid of the coordi- 
nators, select those to help in operat- 
ing the store for a day. Profits, above 
operating expense, may be used to 
establish a distributors’ scholarship 
fund. 

The Merchants Advisory Group 
heard M. J. DeBenning, state super- 
visor, give a picture of distributive 
education’s national and local objec- 
tives.and achievements. He also ex- 
plained the proposed Retail Institute 
to be inaugurated in Tulsa next fall. 


Omaha butchers get pointers on no point-low point meat menus. 


Committee planning is under way 
to procure from store sponsors dis- 
play equipment necessary to give at- 
mosphere to the Manual Arts building 
D. E. room. 

Kansas — Conference: Coordinator- 
instructors met at Topeka, April 6 and 
7, to discuss problems and pool ideas 
for future program planning. On the 
agenda were cooperative programs, 
evening school programs, and the 
problem of building a topical outline 
of suggested units of related instruc- 
tion for the retailing classes, and fo: 
the office practice classes. 

Nebraska — Nutrition in Omaha: 
Selling Meat and Nutrition in a Ra- 
tioning Era was offered for butche: 
in the Nebraska Power Company’s 
experimental kitchen. Members were 
served dinner, then donned caps and 
aprons and under the direction of the 
instructor, prepared unrationed o1 
low-point meats from tested recipes. 
The course consisted of six lessons, 
three hours a week, on beef, pork, 
mutton, and lamb variety and table- 
ready meats. Recipes were furnished 
for customer circulation. 

Washington—D. E. Public Relations: 
Distributive education can sell the 
schools to businessmen. Take, for ex- 
ample, Puyallup High School, which 
has 25 boys and girls enrolled in a co- 
operative retail sales course. Classes 
meet in a modern, well-equipped sales 
training laboratory. Recently each 
class member invited his or her em- 
ployer to visit the class and later to 
lunch with the group. 

The event was carefully planned. 
Merchandise displays were at their 
best; class discussion had a sound ba- 
sis of merchandise and store knowl- 
edge. What began as a student discus- 
sion soon became a group discussion 
with merchants expressing their views 
and relating experiences. Merchants 
said: “I never realized what a fine 
training center we merchants have 
right in our own community”; “I am 
for this program 100 per cent”; “Edu- 
cation has certainly progressed”; “I'll 
bet I have the best girl in the class 
working for me”; “Call on me if I can 
help your class in any way.” 

The high school principal remarked 
that this meeting was the best creato! 
of good public relations he had ob- 
served in 20 years. 

Sacramento — Food Handling: Co- 
operation and timeliness keynoted 
Sacramento’s food handling and sani- 
tation course, presented by City Health 
Department and Sacramento College, 
reports Isabel Cheesman, coordinator, 
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distributive education. Albert F. Zipf, 
City Health Officer, obtained the 
speaker, Stephen E. Koelz, State De- 
partment of Health. The course was 
endorsed by hotel, restaurant and 
tavern owners; non-union employers; 
culinary unions. Three streamlined 
meetings were publicized by unions, 
newspapers, radio; repeated three 
times Tuesdays and Fridays. Every 
type of food- and drink-serving es- 
tablishment and worker was repre- 
sented among the 432 enrollees. Cer- 
tificates of completion were awarded. 
“Make-up” meetings are planned. 
Requests for repetition have already 
been made. 


Fresno — Dental Receptionists: The 
busy dentist has been given a lift 
through a distributive education class 
known as Training for Dental Recep- 
tionists. Sponsored by the Fresno 
County Dental Association, it has full 
support of local dentists eager to have 
their own receptionists take the course 
as well as to secure new office recep- 
tionists. Before the class got fully 
under way, class members not em- 
ployed were either promised employ- 
ment or were working part time. 
Others at the close of the 12-week 
period qualified for civil service em- 
ployment at Army bases. 

The class in Real Estate Law given 
for prospective salesmen and brokers 
has reduced the list of failures for 
state license examination by 95 per 
cent. This class draws a s2mester en- 
rollment of nearly 100. It is sponsored 
by the Fresno Realty Board, and en- 
couraged by the state and national 
associations of Real Estate Boards. 
Requests for information concerning 
course content, methods of promotion 
of the class, have come from all parts 
of the United States ‘and Canada. The 
mayor of the city, the county treas- 
urer and the county auditor are regu- 
lar class members. 


Lodi — Merchandizing: Both mer- 
chants and service business owners 
and operators attended a retail busi- 
ness clinic. Six meetings dealt with: 
(1) plan for future estimated sales; 
(2) planning lines to carry and deter- 
mining sources; (3) methods for in- 
creasing sales to planned volume; (4) 
store improvement (layout, fronts, 
windows, fixtures, -etc.); (5) organiz- 
ing, compensating and training per- 
sonnel; (6) controlling costs, keeping 
records and financing. 


Veteran Apprentices 


Metal trades are the favorite occu- 
pations of discharged veterans who 
are entering apprentice training. Tab- 
ulations show that 50 per cent enrolled 
are indentured in the metal trades; 
40 per cent in the construction indus- 
try; and seven per cent in other ap- 
prenticeable occupations. Only 13 per 
cent are returning to apprenticeships 
which they began before the war. 
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Sea Cooks 


and 


Bakers 


OOKS and bakers who go down 

to sea receive training in the 
Cooks and Bakers School at Port- 
land, Oregon. 

An average of 50 trainees are cur- 
rently enrolled in the eight-week 
course which consists of training in 
cooking, baking, and meat cutting. 
After completion of the course these 
men will man the galleys of ships 
going out of this and other ports. 

Operated by the Portland School 
District in cooperation with the 
George White Center, the State Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, 
management and organized labor, 
this school has graduated approxi- 
mately 1,500 men. Its placement 
record is almost 100 per cent. 
75 per cent ship out as chief cooks 
and bakers. Others receive ratings 
of assistants or second cooks. 

Practical training requires stu- 


Heeding seagoing tradition that 
a good mess means a happy ship, 
these Portland trainees prepare 
to man Victory ship galleys. 


dents to feed an average of 1,632 
service men daily. That requires an 
enormous amount of food. Most of 
it is furnished by public donations; 
only one-third is purchased from 
War Production Training funds. 

Head instructors, Guy Stockman 
and Arthur Chase, do a thorough 
job of teaching. They are also re- 
sponsible for preparing the material 
for’ a Cooks and Bakers Manual 
which the graduate cook can take 
along to help him in planning 
menus and preparing food for peo- 
ple aboard ship. 


Even though the school operates 


on two eight-hour shifts. per day, 


there is still a waiting list of stu- 
dents. The demand for cooks and 
bakers is also increasing. One trans- 
port ship sliding from the ways at 
Vancouver Yard will need a crew of 
38 men in-the galley. 
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from the desk of 
the EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Vocational War Production Training. In this issue 
of the American Vocational Journal we have attempted 
to give a brief glimpse or review of some of the 
accomplishments of the public vocational schools of 
this country in connection with the vocational train- 
ing program for war production industries and in 
training for food production. 

In May, 1941, we issued a splendid number of the 
AVA Journal and News Bulletin devoted to Voca- 
tional Defense Training. Again in May, 1943, another 
special number of the AVA Journal was issued en- 
titled “‘Vocational Schools and the War.” 

The review of our vocational training for war pro- 
duction industries and for food production as set forth 
in the early pages of this issue is much less extensive 
and less comprehensive than the two former issues 
ot our publication. However, the record of our voca- 
tional schools in the war training effort as summarized 
serves to emphasize the very effective training service 
of the vocational schools for war production purposes. 

Vocational Reconversion Training. Without slacken- 
ing our efforts, or neglecting training needs for the 
Japanese war effort, our vocational schools are already 
quietly and promptly making arrangements for such 
readjustment as will enable the schools without pause 
to take up the new retraining program as a part of 
the great reconversion to peacetime pursuits. Veterans 
of overseas service are enrolling in increasing num- 
bers each week in many of our vocational schools. As 
war contracts are cut back, demobilized war workers 
will in many cases seek retraining for entrance into 
other occupations. 

Veterans’ Retraining Bulletin. A special illustrated 
AVA bulletin setting forth vocational training facili- 
ties available for veterans and for reconversion train- 
ing is now under way under the direction of a special 
AVA committee. We are receiving constant assistance 
from numerous military officials in the various mili- 
tary services in the preparation of this bulletin. The 
Vocational Division of the U. S. Office of Education 
is effectively cooperating in the preparation of some 
of the material. It is planned to have the bulletin 
ready for distribution by late summer or very early 
fall. 

Appropriations for U. S. Office of Education. The 
Committee on Appropriations of the U. S. House of 
Representatives has acted upon the budget for the 
U. S. Office of Education for the school year beginning 
July 1, 1945. It will be of interest to note that the 
appropriations for the Vocational Division of the 


ae 


Office of Education are substantially the same as fo. 
the past year. The House Committee gave a negative 
recommendation with respect to funds to be used for 
the reorganization of the U. S. Office of Education. 

Agricultural Extension Bill. The Bankhead-Flanagan 
bill authorizing additional funds for Agricultural Ex- 
tension and 4-H Club work has passed both the House 
and the Senate. This authorizes a substantial increase 
in the funds available for this important service. With 
increased funds available for extension work directed 
from our Land Grant Colleges and with an expansion 
of the program of our vocational schools, we should 
increase our efforts to develop the coordination be- 
tween these services that will eventually make the 
combined correlated program one of the finest exam- 
ples of: practical educational service to rural people. 

Educational Unity. Many educational agencies are 
putting forth strenuous claim for recognition and sup- 
port. The vocational education forces are not in compe- 
tition with any other educational groups or forces. The 
proposed extension of vocational education which is 
expected by returning veterans, and demanded by the 
public, does not contemplate any encroachment upon 
other fields of educational service. There are signs that - 
disunity may rear its head between certain educational 
groups. If this movement continues all educational 
forces will suffer. The success of one does not depend 
upon the failure of any other program. Each program 
should supplement and strengthen the other. Any 
signs of disunity among our educational leaders will 
be readily taken as an excuse for the failure to give 
proper support to the entire program of public educa- 
tion. 


Respectfully submitted, 


LE Bence 


Executive Secretar 
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To those who wonder 
why we need still biqger 





War Loans 


THE 7th War Loan, you’re being asked to 
lend 7 billion dollars—4 billion in E Bonds 
alone. 
That’s the biggest quota for individuals to date. 
Maybe you’ve wondered why, when we’ve ap- 
parently got the Nazis pretty well cleaned up, 
Uncle Sam asks you to lend more money than 
ever before. 


If you have, here are some of the answers: 


This war isn’t getting any cheaper 


No matter what happens to Germany—or when 
—the cost of the war won’t decrease this year. 

We’re building up a whole new air force—with 
new jet-propelled planes and bigger bombers. 
We’re now building—even with announced re- 
ductions—enough new ships to make a fair-sized 
navy. We’re moving a whole war half around the 
world. We’re caring for wounded who are arriving 
home at the rate of one a minute. 


Furthermore, there will be only 2 War Loans 
this year—instead of the 3 we had in 1944, 

Each of us, therefore, must lend as much in 
two chunks this year as we did last year in three. 
That’s another reason why your quota in the 7th 
is bigger than before. 

The 7th War Loan is a challenge to every 
American. The goal for individuals is the highest 
for any war loan to date. The same goes for the 
E Bond goal. Find your personal quota—and 
make it! 
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ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7” WAR LOAN 
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VED For PEAc 


OTION PICTURES screened by Bell & Howell Filmo- 
M sound Projectors have made a vast contribution to 
Victory by instructing millions of workers in war pro- 
duction, by training millions of young men to fight. 


Our children deserve similar methods of modern edu- 
cation. And, forward-looking educators are planning 
now for intensive and widespread use of movies in 
teaching. 


To insure the success of your audio-visual program, 
build it around an improved, cooler Filmosound Pro- 
jector . . . for here is matchless performance, dependa- 
bility, ease of operation. 

Furthermore, a Filmosound teams perfectly with the 
thousands of vocational films from the Filmosound Li- 

Schools Are Ordering Filmosounds NOW brary. Information on hundreds of these is contained in 
Recent revision of regulations permits the catalog “Visual Training Aids.’’ Mail the coupon 


schools to place orders for Filmosounds. for your copy. 
We will fill school orders in sequence of 
their receipt as equipment becomes avail- 
able. To avoid unnecessary delay, antic- 
ipate your needs and order now. 





Keep Buying and Holding vr 
More War Bonds BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7170 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
Please send without cost or obligation 
( ) Film catalog ‘Visual Training Aids"’; 
( ) Information on improved Filmosound 
Projectors. 


OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics © mechanICS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


VOU ELLA 
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